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THE RECENT STORM. 
W" have elsewhere referred to the recent disastrous storm on the Atlantic 


coast, illustrations of which appear on this and other pages. One of the 


incidents depicted is the rescue of imperiled mariners by the life-saving crew at 
Lewes, Del., where over thirty vessels were wrecked or stranded on the beach, 


while one hundred in all sought the safety of the breakwater. The sea broke 


over the breakwater, wrecked the telegraph-station, carried away the big fog-bell, 
and rushed shoreward, sweeping away the steamboat-pier and dashing the Italian 
bark I! Salvatori against the iron Government pier with such force that it went 
clear through it, stern foremost. The United States Marine Hospital was dashed 
from its moorings, while the Lewes Life-saving Station, forty feet above high- 
water mark, was flooded, and its foundation undermined. The life-saving station 
crew, re-enforced by the Henlopen and Rehoboth crews, labored unceasingly for 
three days, undismayed by the storm and its perils. The crew of every vessel 
that struck was taken off by these daring men, and not a life was lost among 
the scores of men they handled. 

We 


City, where the consternation caused by the flood was heightened by a destruc- 


give also several illustrations of the devastation wrought at Atlantic 


tive fire. 





1, THE SUBMERGED RAILWAY AT ATLANTIC CITY—THE FLOOD SUBSIDING, 2. REMOVING HALF-DROWNED SAILORS FROM A LIFE-CAR AT LEWES, 


THE RECENT TERRIBLE STORM ON THE ATLANTIC. COAST.—SCENES L? ATLANTIC CITY AND THE DELAWARE BREAKWATER, 
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HE political contest in Ohio, now in the midst of its intensity, 

is attracting general attention. In next week's issue of this 
paper we shall present the situation in that State from the Re- 
publican standpoint, as viewed by Secretary of State Daniel JJ. 
{yan, and from the Democratic standpoint. as Allen W.' Thurman 
sees it. What the one has to say of the Republican, and the 
other of the Democratic party, in Ohio, at this critical juncture, 
will, we undertake to say, be read with great interest both in and 


out of that State. 


OUR SEMI-CITIZENS. 

HE relation of the colored voter of the South 

to the Government of the United States is not 
entirely a question of the present, nor does the ulti- 
mate result affect alone the citizens of those States 
in which the race issue has become the absorbing 
question. It 1s, in fact, a part of that larger question 
which runs through all our history—through all the 
world’s history, indeed—concerning the right of one 
man or class of men to control the actions and des- 
When such 


right exists, and how far it may extend, are ques- 


tinv of another man or class of men. 


tions which depend on a multiplicity of considera- 
tions, prominent among which are the purpose of 
the class seeking to exercise such control and the 
character of the class sought to be subordinated. 

In comparing the American negro with the white man in the 
United States certain facts must always be kept in mind. The 
average white American represents the material accumulations of 
at least a hundred years of American life and opportunity. The 
surplus of at least three generations, and the experience and un- 
restricted opportunity of many more. go to make up his inherit- 
ance from the past. The negro inherited only ignorance, 
poverty, and the woeful memory of unrequited wrong from two 
hundred years of servitude. The one class of native Americans 
with whom he can at all fairly be compared in intelligence and 
progress is the landless, * poor white ” population of the South. 
Even with them comparison is manifestly unjust. Poor as these 
may have been, they were rich in comparison with the newly- 
freed slave; and ignorant as they were, the opportunities that 
opened before them were a thousand-fold better than the negro 
has enjoyed. Yet in comparison with these, no competent ob- 
server will deny that the progress of the negro during the 
twenty-four years of even limited opportunity which the race 
has enjoyed has been immensely greater than that of their white 
compeers. Probably five times as large a proportion of the 
negroes as of the * poor whites” have bought themselves homes 
during that interval, and the universal testimony ef the super- 
intendents of education in the Southern States is to the effect that 
they have increased far more rapidly in intelligence. When we 
recall the fact that the average rate of wazes of the farm laborer 
throughout the South is hardly ten dollars a month, that the 
average number of days the public schools are open in those 
States is less than one hundred per annum, and that in a grest 
portion of this region even these limited opportunities are in- 
accessible to a large number of the race, it seems little less than a 
miracle thdt one-sixth of them are able to read and write; that 
in one county of South Carolina there are more blacks than 
whites who can read their ballots, and in the State of Kentucky 
fewer black than white illiterates. If ability to achieve progress 
under unfavorable conditions is any test of racial capacity, the 
American negro need not fear comparison with any race that 
ever inhabited the globe. 

As a laborer, it is unquestionable that he very greatly excels, 


both in industry and efficiency, the average white man of th 
South. Statistics upon this subject are necessarily hard to obtain, 
but any one who will compare the population of the South with its 
agricultural production by counties, will be surprised to see how 
nearly the amount of the great staples produced corresponds 
with the ratio of its colored population. All the great cotton 
counties, and almost all the great tobacco counties of the South 
have decided colored majorities. A recent canvass of the lead- 
ing wood and iron establishments of the South, made by a promi- 
nent journal of that section, shows that the negro is preferred as 
a common laborer by a majority of them, and is largely employed 
as a skilled laborer in certain branches. 

It is claimed that he is incapable of self-government by reason 
of his ignorance. This reason would apply with equal force to 
one-fourth of the white voters of those States, and cannot be 
accepted as adduced in good faith until it is made to apply to 
them as we!l as to the negro, An ignorant white man is just as 
unfit to govern as an ignorant negro, and has not the same claim 
to representation in the Governinent because he does not so 
much need protection in his rights. But even this argument is 
not necessary to show the insincerity of this claim, since the 
educated negro is regarded by those by whom it is made as far 
more obnoxious, in a political sense, than the ignorant one, while 
the interdict interposed by those who object to the negro as a 
political factor extends not only to the negro himself, but to the 
white man who is chosen by their votes. 

The Northern man’s idea of a healthy political situation at the 
South is usually a division of the voters of both races between the 


two great political parties. This is just what the Democracy of 


the South does not want and does its utmost to prevent. A promi- 
nent Southern journal recently declared that * next to the control 
of the States by a purely negro majority, the worst thing that 
could happen would be a division of the Southern whites into two 
great parties, who should compete with each other for a pre 


ponderating portion of the negro vote,” The simple fact is, and 


every “ white-line ” Democrat of the South knows it to be so, 
that if the negroes were permitted to hold meetings, engage in 
politieal discussions, have a “ white-man’s chance ” in the cau- 
cuses and conventions of all parties, they would not only divide 
upon all public questions, but would be able to compel recog- 
nition and respect from all parties. The objection to him as a 
political factor is not because the negro is ignorant or incapable, 
but because he is a negro! 

The race issue in polities to-day is simply a re-assertion of the 
right of a race claiming to be superior to another to control the 
inferior, which underlay the institution of slavery. Slavery was 
the broad assertion of the right of each individual of the supe- 
rior race to control as many individuals of the supposedly in- 
ferior race as he might desire to capture or be able to purchase, 
The position of the “ white-line’” Democracy of the South is an 
assertion, not of the ¢ndividual but of the collective right of 
the white race to dominate the colored man against his will. 
“Slavery,” as a prominent Mississippi journal recently declared, 

was intended solely to promote the comfort and advantage of 
the white race.” In like manner the race issue in politics has 
for its aim the pecuniary advantage and personal gratification of 
the white race in those States, regardless of the interests or de- 
sires of the colored man. The ultimate purpose of the move- 
ment is to keep the negro dependent and helpless in order that 
the white man may have his services as a laborer upon terms as 
nearly on a level with the conditions of slavery as possible. This 
purpose of continued repression and debasement of the colored 
race is naively avowed by a leading Southern journal of recent 


in these words: 


date, 

“The education and advancement of the negro tends to create 
rather than to solve the race problem. If the negroes could 
be kept only as laborers in the cotton, rice, and sugar fields, and 
in the furnaces and mines of the South. asp¢ring to nothing higher, 
and not antagonizing the whites in matters political, there would 
be no race-confliet—no race-problem.” 

This is the whole evangel of “a white man’s government” in 
a nut-shell. 

Only one thing will raise the ire of the Southern * white-liner ” 
so quickly as the thought of the negro exercising the power of 
the citizen, and that is the fear of his emigration. Nothing will 
stir public indignation so surely in any Southern community as 
the advent of an emigration agent. In North Carolina, a few 
months ago, the Legislature was petitioned to make the solicita- 
tion of laborers to go to another State a penal offense, on the 
ground that it * demoralized the colored laborer”; in other words, 
compelled the offer of higher wages and the making of contracts 
more favorable to the laborer. In Mississippi, within six months. 
the hanging of a colored preacher has been reported in the pub- 
lic press, it being expressly stated that “some of the most re- 
spectable gentlemen of two counties took a part” in the transac- 
tion, the only reason alleged for the act being that he had 
*oceasioned the planters of that region a grezt deal of trouble by 
persuading the negroes to go to Arkansas by the promise of bet- 
ter wages.” 

It is frequently claimed that the fact that the negro votes sol- 
idly as a race compels the whites to adopt the same course to 
prevent negro domination. It is well to remember that it was 
the opposition of the Southern Democracy which first compelled 
the negro to vote solidly for his own protection. The * white- 
line? Democracy opposed the enfranchisement of the negro, in- 
sisted that he should not be allowed to serve on a jury or testify 
against a white man, even in assertion of his own mght; they 
enacted for him in some States, even after his emancipation, a 
special penal code, whose severity would have disgraced the 
seventeenth century, restricting his personal liberty, making it an 
offense to leave his employer's plantation without a pass—in 
short, re-establishing many of the worst features of slavery under 
the pretense of regulating labor and providing for the public 
peace. It was to resist such open and avowed opposition to his 
enjoyment of the privileges of the citizen that the negro neces- 
sarily became a political unit. That he has continued so is a 
natural result of inveterate and undisguised hostility to his guar- 
anteed rights of citizenship. His quarter of a century of freedom 
has Ween for the negro a constant battle for equal rights. Were 
he freely accorded political equality—given the same recognition 
that white men of equal intelligence enjoy—there would be no 
more clannishness on his part than on the part of the Irish or 
Germans in communities where they are in the majority at the 
North. Of course, as long as the negroes are threatened with 
disfranchisement, whether by open violence or individual or col- 
lective fraud, they must stand together, and at least protest 
against their own debasement. 

The negro understands perfectly well—better than any white 
man ofthe North, indeed—that the bare legal right to vote, how- 
ever it may be avoided or denied, is in and of itself a bulwark 
against actual serfdom. Take away the guaranty of national 
citizenship, abused and defied as it is, and the civil rights of the 
negro would be stripped from him almost as quickly as they were 
conferred. Already, in one State atleast, he is prohibited from 
organizing to secure better terms as a laborer, and that, too, in 
the face of county organizations of employers who fix a maximum 
of wages, and pledge themselves not to employ any man who has 
left another’s service. That a less intelligent race should vote 
solidly when their acknowledged constitutional rights are the 
subject of persistent attack by a race boasting of its superiority, 
armed with the power which the land-owning class always has 
over the landless laborer, is not only naturai but in the highest 
degree creditable to their stamina and intelligence. 

It has also been said that the negro has proved his incapacity 
for self-government. Hayti and San Domingo are the stock argu- 
ments of the negrophobic repressionists. They are unquestion- 
ably terrible examples of repression carried past the limit of 
safety and resulting in overwhelming evil. But the history of 
negro rule in Hayti, with all its horrors, has been no worse than 
Spanish rule in Cuba; and the massacre of San Domingo was 
only a feeble imitation of the Reign of Terror in France. Mas- 
sacre and misrule are never justifiable, but the negro is not espe- 
cially blanable when he practices the lessons his superiors have 
tatighit 

It is asserted, too, that in the brief period during which the 
negro was allowed to exercise power as a voter in the Southern 


States, he showed himself unfit for the functions of government, 
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This probationary period was a brief one. It began in 1868 and 
ended in 1876. When it began the negro had been free but three 
years. He had the advantage of neither education nor experi- 
ence. Yet the record of eight years is not so bad as one might 
expect from the examples set before him and the wrongs he had 
suffered. In the first place he manifested no spirit of revenge. 
The constitutions adopted in 1868 were, as a rule, models in the 
careful provisions they contained for equality of right, local self- 
government, and economy of administration. The Congress of 
the United States had set the example of excluding certain classes 
from the ballot-box because of participation in the rebellion. A 
majority of the new State governments refused to follow this lead, 
and opened the door to the excluded classes. In comparison with 
this, the system of legislative fraud upon the ballot since in- 
augurated seems peculiarly atrocious. The very men to whom 
the negro freely opened the way to the ballot-box no sooner 
reached it than they took possession by force, declared the ballot 
to be their exclusive privilege, and fenced the donors out with 
Winchesters and “ bull-whacks.” This wholesale violation and 
subversion of law they now insist shows them to be the ‘ su- 
perior race.”’ 

But we are told that the financial record of this eight years of 
probation is proof positive of racial incapacity. There was un- 
questioned extravagance and corruption in those governments, 
but even in New York, where reformers and financiers are pecul- 
larly abundant, whose swarming publicists are always ready to 
tell just what everybody else ought to do to secure good govern- 
ment, such things are not entirely unknown. The very capitol 
in which her legislators meet represents an unquestionable steal 
of many million dollars, and the end is not yet; her lobbyists 
take rank with her statesmen; her State government is the most 
cumbrous and costly in the Union, and it is doubtful if in the 
same cight years of her history more was not fileched from her 
people than in any State of the South during the negro’s proba- 
tionary term as a citizen. 

But if the failure to administer the financial affairs of the 
State governments wisely is to be imputed to the negro as a ra- 
cial defect, let us not forget to give him credit for the good things 
that were accomplished during this period. The public-school sys- 
tem, until his advent as a citizen, had even a shadow of exist- 
ence in but two or three of the States ofthe South. The “ nigger 
governments ” of 1868 for the first time made it an integral part 
of the fundamental law of those States. They established equality 
and uniformity of taxation, and overthrew a barbarous and bloody 
penal system which was a disgrace to American civilization. 
They introduced the township system of local self-government or 
its equivalent in most of these States; they abolished all prop- 
erty qualifications for voters, thereby actually emancipating thou- 
sands of men who afterwards repaid this kindness with the shot- 
gun or the lash! 

If races and peoples are to be judged in regard to their capac- 
ity for self-government by specific results, what shall be said of 
that “superior race ” of the South, which after eighty-five vears 
of experience in self-government plunged the country into civil 
war to perpetuate slavery? They had enjoyed freedom, oppor- 
tunity, knowledge, experience, besides being “inherently su- 
perior.” Yet their wisdom and “ superiority ” in less than five 
years cost the nation a million lives and ten billions of dollars int 
value. Considered from a financial point of view alone, four 
years of Confederate rule, * founded on slavery as a corner-stone,”’ 
cost the States in rebellion more than would fifty years of that 
rule which is relied on to prove that the negro is racially un- 
fitted for self-government! 

But the negro has never asked for domination or control. All 
that he has asked—all that has ever been asked on his behalf— 
is “a white-man’s chance ’—a voice in the government—the 
right of full citizenship which the nation promised him, and 
which is the only reparation the American people have ever of- 
fered for two hundred and fifty years of acknowledged, inex- 


cusable, unparalleled wrong. 





NEW YORK CITY’S GREAT EXPOSITION. 


HE Committee on Site and Buildings of the World’s Fair in 

1892, to be held in New York, is moving with’ all possible 
celerity. Recently it resolved to recommend that a site should 
be selected expeditiously, and that topographical engineers should 
furnish provisional plans and other information as speedily as 
possible. 

This is pushing the work in earnest. The first important 
point is the selection of a site; next will come the raising of funds, 
and the success of the finance committee will depend in large 
measure upon the good sense of the site committee. 

In locating the Exposition one thing must not be forgotten: 
It is of vital importance to remember that the principal patronage 
of the Exposition will come from within a radius of 500 miles 
from New York City. This area would include not only NewYork, 
Brooklyn, Newark, and Jersey City, but also Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Boston, Washington, Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, and other 
cities of large size. It would include a population approximating 
from a third to one-half of the entire population of the United 
States. The success of the Exposition, we undertake to say, will 
depend upon the facility with which this enormous population 
can obtain access to the grounds, and in considering the selec- 
tion of a site this matter should have first consideration, 

It is clear that a site can be selected which shall be readily 
reached from the Hudson and Harlem rivers, convenient of ac- 
cess therefore by boat from Long Island, New Jersey, and New 
England; convenient also by rail from all the surrounding thickly 
populated territory. To the outsider who comes from a distance 
of more than 500 miles it is a matter of small consequence alter 
he gets to New York how he shall reach the Exposition—whether 
it costs a dollar more or less to reach the grounds from New 
York: but to those within a radius of 500 miles, who ealeu- 
late more closely on the expenses of such a trip, it would make 
a great difference. Let the site committee select a place that 


can be conveyiently reached without overtaxing the pockets 
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of the surrounding population, and there will be no doubt as to 
the 
the site committee, with Mr. Dana at the head, will at once, we 


financial success of the fair. The long-headed members of 
believe, see the propriety of this suggestion, and we make it in 
due season. 

At the Philadelphia Exposition nearly 10,000,000 persons 
were admitted out of a total population in the country of about 
40,000,000. Philadelphia itself had a population of 1,000,000, 
but it did not contribute as many visitors during its Exposition 
as the city of New York did, while the best estimates show that 
fully eight-tenths of all who attended the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial came from within a radius of 500 miles from Fairmount 
Park. 

With the increase of population, not only in the country at 
large but within the radius we speak of, since 1876, the attend- 
the New York 


20,000,000 persons, and it would not be astonishing if it reached 


ance at Exposition should not be less than 


double this enormous figure. It cannot be reached, however, if 
the Exposition is located so as to be inconvenient of access to the 
millions of persons of moderate and even limited means residing 


within a few hundred miles of our city. 


THE WITH 


HE retirement of Mr. Tanner from 


rTROU BLE TANNER. 

the Pension Bureau was 
inevitable and not unforeseen. A brave soldier, a fiery talker, 
worker, a self-made man, he deserves 


an indomitable great 


credit for his success in life. But Corporal Tanner unfitted him- 
self for the delicate duties committed to his charge by giving way 
to his impulses, good though they were, rather than to mature 
and well-considered reason, Perhaps this might have been over- 
looked, but Mr. Tanner has the unfortunate habit of speaking 
when he should not speak, and of saying things that had better 
be left unsaid. 

While some newspapers make the resignation of Mr. Tanner, 
after a few months’ service, a text for reviling the Administration, 
others will see in the prompt action of President Harrison the 
best proof of his intention to elevate and purify the public service. 
Had President Cleveland been equally brave of heart he would 
have promptly retired from his Cabinet the Arkansas statesman 
as soon as it was revealed that he was so deeply involved in the 
notorious Pan-Electrie scandal. 

Thoughtful men of both parties will heartily commend Presi- 
dent Harrison for his prompt and decisive action in the Tanner 
case, and every Union soldier, no matter how profound his sym- 
pathy with the retiring officer may be, will feel that a service 
The 
public outery against Mr. Tanner’s official conduct and his public 


has been done to the veteran by this act of the President. 


and private utterances was fast destroying public sentiment in 
favor of just and generous pension measures. 

While the pension policy advocated by Mr, Tanner had in its 
general idea the strong indorsement of many veterans and others, 
it was plainly foreseen that his injudicious course in re-rating a 
large number of his office employés and others, including a United 
States Senator, Mr. Manderson, of Nebraska, was doing great 
the 
case, particularly, it is difficult to excuse Mr. Tanner’s action, in- 


harm, and causing widespread ill-feeling. In Manderson 


asmuch as his nomination still awaited confirmation by the Senate, 
but what shall be thought of the Senator ? 
THAT 


HE threadbare joke that. New Jersey is not a part of the 


CYCLONIC STORM. 

United States might prove a reality ifthe terrific storm re- 
cently experienced in this vicinity were repeated at frequent in- 
tervals. 

The tidal wave of cyclonic development which agitated the 
waters along the Jersey coast’ during the entire week beginning 
on the 9th of September, wasseven more remarkable for its vio- 
lence, and more disastrous in its consequences, than the great 
blizzard of 1888. The low and sandy shore-line of New Jersey, 
wherever it was exposed, was encroached upon by the advanc- 
ing waters, as was also the southern shore of Long Island, but 
the severity of the tempest was most severely felt along the 
coast-line extending from Cape May to Sandy Hook, and it was 
left at the close of the week strewn with wreckage that told a 
tale. 
promenades along the beach torn up and carried away, and, 


sad and unutterable Summer cottages were destroyed, 
worse than all, hundreds of vessels were dismantled, disabled, 
or sunk by the fury of the waves. 

During the height of the storm the waves in places rose over 
forty feet above high-water mark, and left nothing but desolation 
in their widening track. The greatest loss of life and of property 
occurred at the Delaware Breakwater, at. Lewes, DeL, wherea 
hundred vessels had sought insufficient refuge, only to be dashed 
to pieces, beached upon the sand, or driven out to sea to run 
the chances of escaping immediate destruction. 

The loss of life at Lewes is estimated at from 50 to 200, and 
the loss to property at from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. Atlantic 
City was cut off by the flood from communication with the main 
land, great cuts were made in the bluffs fronting Long Branch, 
Sandy Hook was made an island—in fact, the coast-line of New 
Jersey was distinctly altered and permanently changed, Some 
of the most striking scenes of the storm are pictured by our 
artists this week, but nothing can pieture in words or in color 
the widespread devastation that the wind and the waves have 
wrought. 

For many years geologists have called attention to the inroads 
the sea has been making on the sandy coasts of New Jersey and 
Long Island. They have shown that the waves have been wash- 
ing away the exposed coast of New Jersey to the extent, on an 
average, of from ten to twelve feet a vear, while at the same 
time the upper and less-exposed coust-line has been extended by 
An effort to stop 
the inroads of the sea has been made at Coney Island, where ex- 


the deposits thrown up during storm periods. 


pensive breakwaters and bulwarks of piles have been built on a 
the part of the 
island and the lower end, where no such protection has been 
The 


waters appear to direct their violence against the barriers erected 


systematic plan. Strangely enough, at upper 
sought, the waves seem to have made the least headway. 


against them, and an experienced observer recently has re- 
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marked that it was futile to attempt to interfere with the natural 
course of the sea. 

The practical result of the recent storm will be to direct anew 
attention to the necessity for the preservation of the exposed 
Atlantic coast-line. 
meet the emergency is by the erection of solid dykes after the 


It has been suggested that the only way to 


system of Holland; but what would a summer resort along the 


sea be worth without a bathing-beach ? 


NATIONAL WATERWAYS. 
movement in favor of national protection to our water- 
It will the 


sensible suggestion made in our State Legislature by Senator 


HE 
ways continues to grow. not be long before 
Arkell, a few years ago, in reference to national aid for enlarging 
the Erie Canal will become a subject for general consideration. 
Twelve States were represented at the recent Waterway Con- 
vention at Cincinnati, and the delegates addressed themselves 
almost entirely to the interests of the great West. They called 
upon Congress to improve the navigation of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries by Federal aid, and to protect all the water- 
of the 


Hearty approval was given to the proposition to connect the 


ways nation by removing obstructions to commerce. 
waters of the upper Ohio River with the lake system through 
the waters of Lake Erie by the construction of a ship canal. 
This would be a very desirable water route for the producers of 
the great West, but before it is constructed the Erie Canal should 
be enlarged not only to meet the increased commerce that would 
be brought to it, but also to give the Government a safe and con- 
venient thoroughfare for vessels of war in case of an emergency. 

There is a rising sentiment in this State against the further 
appropriation of State funds for the care and maintenance of the 
Krie Canal, and as this sentiment grows the advocates of national 
aid increase in number. The Government absolutely needs a 
waterway, short and accessible, from the seaboard to the interior 
lakes. 
Why should not that work be undertaken, and why should not 
the Government pay for it? 


It can secure it by an enlargement of the Erie Canal- 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
that the strike of the London dockmen 
The 


London strike resulted in tying up a number of ships destined 


Iris a curious fact 
made itself felt three thousand miles across the water. 
for Boston, and thus left two hundred stevedores on the Boston 
wharves idle, awaiting the arrival of vessels to unload. This, per- 
haps, is a fitting illustration of the axiom of the Knights of Labor 
that ‘an injury to one is the concern of all” 


It is a good sign that the Republican party of Virginia pro- 
poses to make a canvass of that State this fall, largely on the pro- 
tection issue, by the aid of Northern speakers. It has been many 
years since Northern speakers have found it agreeable to can- 
vass Southern States. We believe that good would come from 
such a contest, freed as nuch as possible from sectional contro- 
versies. The difficulty with some of our Southern friends has 
been their lack of appreciation of their neighbors at the North. 
A thorough canvass of Virginia by Northern men would open 
the eyes not only of the visitors, but also of the visited. Let us 


have it. 


Tue Prohibitionists in the several States seem determined to 
keep up their third-party organization, and do what they can to 
embarrass the work of practical temperance reform. They are 
unwilling to accept any merely restrictive legislation, and in 
some States, as in New Jersey, where such legislation, backed 
by a local-option provision, has been repealed by the Democrats, 
the Prohibition leaders seem to find a genuine pleasure in the 
set-back given to the cause of reform. In spite, however, of the 
unwisdom of some of its professed friends, this cause is making 
real progress along the lines of high-license restriction, and, 
sooner or later, that policy will be generally accepted. 

THE advanced ideas of the Emperor of Brazil have achieved a 
fresh triumph in the recent elections for members of Parliament. 
It will be remembered that Dom Pedro, on his return from his visit 
to Europe, dismissed the Conservative Ministry constituted during 
his absence, and called the Liberals to power, whereupon the 
Lower House was dissolved and a new one convoked to assemble 
within the time prescribed by the Constitution. The elections 
took place on August 31st, and of the 125 new members of the 
House of Representatives, more than three-fourths belong to the 
Liberal party, thus assuring the continuance of the enlightened 
policy under which Brazil has made such rapid strides in all the 
elements of true civilization. a 

It is gratifving to learn that the reports that financial disaster 
It is 
the income derived from the Baltirnore and Ohio Rail- 


had overtaken Johns Hopkins University are unfounded. 
true thai 
roud was cut off some time ago, but the accumulated income of 
former years, the income from investments outside of the railroad, 
the income from tuition (which amounted last year to nearly 
$40,000) are all available, to say nothing of the sum of $108,000 
which friends of the institution have subscribed, to be expended 
Thus the 
university will open the new year with unimpaired efficiency, 


as an emergency fund within the next three years. 


and there is no reason to doubt that its future will be secure. It 
sustains so important a relation to the higher educational de- 
velopment of the country that any embarrassment likely to seri- 
ously cripple its usefulness would be, in a sense, a national mis- 
fortune. 


Tue need of a national bankruptey law has been grievously 
felt ever since the old law was abolished. The formulation of such 
a statute will be one of the matters devolving upon the next Con- 
gress, and it is a good sign that representative business associa- 
tions throughout the country are already taking steps to press the 
subject upon the attention of our law-makers. A convention re- 
cently held at St. Louis, and attended by representatives of lead- 
ing commercial bodies of the United States, almost unanimously 
approved what has been known as the Torrey Bill, the object of 
which has been to take the formulation of such a law out of 
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the hands of politicians and to favor a national act which would 
have the approval of business men generally. A national law 
which shall supplant the various conflicting State statutes would 
not only facilitate business operations, but would also put an end 
to the many notoriously dishonest practices which have grown 
out of the loose construction of bankrupt laws in nearly all of the 
States, a 

IN making the long-expected Federal appointments in New 
York City and vicinity, the President has chosen well. 
something of the public services of Mr. George W. Lyon, we can 


Knowing 


specially commend his appointment as that of a man of excellent 
standing at the Bar, a brave Union soldier. and an efficient pub- 
lic officer. He will fill the responsible office of Surveyor of thi 
Port of New York, we predict, to the satisfaction of all, regard- 
Mr. Theodore B. Willis, the newly-appointed Naval 
Officer for this district, is a representative citizen of Brooklyn, a 


less of party. 


gentleman of wealth and social standing, a business man who has 
set a good example to others by active participation in municipal 
Mr. Ernst Nathan, who for Internl 
Revenue Collector for the first district of New York, hes never 


polities. has been named 
before held public office, but has been prominent as a business 
man, and efficient as a worker in his party ia Brooklyn for many 
He is President of the Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 
had that 
leading New York appointments would occasion much trouble 


years. 


and a man of excellent character. It been feared the 


to President Harrison. Perhaps it has, but he has certainly ad- 
justed matters with great skill, thus relieving himself and his 
party from much embarrassment. 

Mr. WANAMAKER bids fair to be the most enterprising, pro- 
gressive, and industrious Postmaster-general that this country has 
ever had. We would not be surprised if his clear head and his 
wonderful business instincts effected some startling reforms and 
improvements in postal service. The public has had an ink- 
ling of what Mr. Wanamaker contemplates by the récent dis- 
closures regarding his efforts to make a close alliance with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, in the hope of securing a 
Wonderful as have the 
strides in the departments of telegraph and postal service, every 


sort of postal-telegraph system. been 
one will concede that there is plenty of room for still longer steps. 
If the Western Union corporation does not perceive that public 
sentiment is crystallizing toward a demand for governmental tele- 
graph service, then it is indeed blind to its own interests. Mr. 
Wanamaker’s proposition would open the way for a combination 
the which 
would be acceptable to the people, and would put an end, for the 


between the telegraph company and Government 
present at least, to a growing demand for Government telegraph 
lines. We trust that the efforts of the Postmaster-general may 
be successful. If he fails to make a combination with the exist- 
ing telegraph companies, let him demonstrate the feasibility of a 
governmental telegraph, and submit the scheme to Congress at 


its next session, 


THE delegation of fifty workingmen, who recently visited 
Kurope for the purpose of gathering facts in regard to the vari- 
ous branches of industry with which they are connected, appear 
ta have returned with a higher appreciation than ever of Ameri- 
ean skill and the advantages enjoyed by American workmen as 
compared with those of foreign countries. The manager of the 
expedition, in an interview with a Tribune reporter, gave this 
emphatic testimony as to these points: 


As to the results of our observations, we have found that the 
condition of the American workingmen is vastly superior to that 
of their Kuropean brethren. We had all trades represented, and 
the opinion is the same for each. We are probably more ad- 
vanced in the use of machiery than anything else. Our mill- 
wright, for instance, who is manager of the Washburne Mills in 
Minneapolis, was surprised to find machinery exhibited at the 
Paris Exhibition as representing the highest advancement, which 
he had already removed from his mills as behind the times in 
America. Our representative of the iron and steel industry 
thinks there is no comparison between the condition of affairs in 
this country and Europe. The men are paid almost twice as 
much. The mills at Glasgow are at least thirty vears behind 
those in the United States. The representative of the printing 
interests believes the newspapers of the Continent at least twenty- 
two years behind us. They are still using machines in the com- 
posing-room, he says, which were in use when he learned his 
trade, a quarter of a century ago, and the workmen are, too, 
underpaid. Their work is also not so thorough. Their offices 
are not so well lighted or as perfect from a sanitary point of 
view. We have returned satisfied with our home, and not one of 
us would consent to live abroad, 


ONE of the most interesting papers read before the National 
Editorial Association at Detroit last month was that by the Hon. 
W.S. Cappeller of the Daily News, Manstield, Ohio, on “ The 
Nature the 
Party.” He thus summed up his conclusions in 


these obligations: 


and Limit of Obligation of a Newspaper to its 


reference to 


1. Unswerving fidelity to the principles of the party. 

2. Promulgation of absolute truth in political discussions. 

3. The avoidance of undignitied personalities. 

$. Discussions of principles upon logical grounds. 

5. Advocacy of good nominations uninfluenced by 
considerations or personal favoritism. 


monetary 


These five rules are well stated, and are noticeable because 


they enlarge the discrimination of the political editor who ordi- 
first 
laid down by Mr. Cappeller. The editor who would always advo- 


narily sums up all his obligations to his party in the rule 
cate good nominations would sometimes be obliged to go outside 
of his party to find them, and the editor who would promulgate 
“absolute truth upon logical grounds in political discussions ” 
would find it difficult sometimes to do so and still support the 
principles of his party as expressed in its platform. For instance, 
the protection Democrat would have found it very difficult to have 
supported Mr. Cleveland with unswerving fidelity to the prin 
ciples of his party when the party’s principles favored free or 
trade. 


freer However, every one will agree that Mr, Cappeller 


to editors of all parties in rule three 


makes a wise suggestion 


commending the avoidance of undignified personalities. 


dience to this rule would do much to relieve electoral contests 


from their most repugnant features, and to induce men of char 


acter and standing to accept nominations to public office, 
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VICTORY. 


E who, believing, strongly lays his hand 

1d Unto the work that waits for him to do, 

Though men should cavil, friends should prove untrue, 
Love’s promises be writ on shifting sand, 
And “ Failure ” stamped upon him like a brand 

Still in the glorious end he doth pursue 

Shall find a power and victory which few, 
] 


Or none with cause less righteous, may command. 


For conquest ne’er was built on the defeat 
Of any man whose aim is human good; 
Who fights for justice hath already won. 
Before no show of loss shall be retreat, 
However crossed, defamed, misunderstood, 
He knows but triumph in a work well done. 
A. L. M. 


MY CASUAL DEATH. 


CHAPTER I.—(CONTINUED.) 

4 iLL, a regard for truth compels me to 
admit that Mrs. Yorane did not meet 
my proposition with the responsive 
enthusiasm of acceptance that I had 
hoped for. She very plainly signified 
that in her estimation Luella was fit 
to be the wife of a lord (which I ad- 
mitted) and should be the wife of a 
lord (which I denied). Not alone 
Luella’s beauty and accomplishments, 
but the large fortune that would be 
hers by inheritance, entitled her to 
look to the nobility as her proper 
sphere. And, indeed, she almost belonged there already, since 
her father had been in Her Majesty's consular service and her 
uncle in the army, which might be deemed the next best thing to 
real nobility. 

I thought she looked rather hard at me when she made that 
litle allusion to Luella’s fortune, so I hastened to assure Mrs. 
Yorane that all I wanted was the dear girl herself, and that as 
for her fortune it should all be unreservedly settled upon herself; 
nay, more, I would also settle upon her before our marriage half 
of all that I possessed, feeling, as I did, that the remainder would 
be ample to maintain us very comfortably, even luxuriously, for 
persons of such simple tastes as ours, and that I would the more 
gladly do so as it would free me from even the suspicion of being 
a mere mercenary fortune-hunter. 

What, she asked, would be the sum that I would so settle 
upon Luella? I replied that it would be (approximately), in 
round numbers, about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

She looked at me more kindly, I thought, and after a few 
moments of silent reflection, remarked in a softened voice: 

*You must love her very dearly.” 

That, I exclaimed, was the fact I was striving to impress 
upon her—that I loved Luella better than ever man loved woman 
before, ete., ete. 

She smiled a little sad smile and sighed. I do not affirm it, 
but it is perhaps the fact that, when a mother hears a young man 
speak in that way about her daughter, she recalls exactly simi- 
Jar speeches in the long ago, when she herself was a daughter, 
and the speaker was the same man who subsequently anathe- 
matized the breakfasts she got up for him, and swore about her 
indifference to the lack of buttons on his shirts. At all events, 
Mrs. Yorane smiled and sighed. 

* Do you believe,” she asked, “ that Luella loves you as you 
think you love her?” 

* Believe!” “Think!” The werds were too feeble to ex- 
press the absoluteness of my knowledge concerning both 
Luella’s feelings and my own. Still she seemed to hesitate, but 
now less antagonized me than parried, as if to gain time for 
consideration. 

“In my country,” she said, “a young man is expected to have 
the parental permission, expressed, or at least clearly understood, 
before he asks a young girl to be his wife. Here, it appears, things 
are managed very differently. You draw from my child a con- 
fession of her love for you, and then come to do me the honor of 
mentioning that you propose to marry her.” 

* Upon my honor,” [ replied, * 1 meant no disrespect to you, 
but the course I have followed is indeed our American way. 
Here we conceive that the persons most concerned in a marriage 
are the two who marry, and that their agreement to that end, 
being an essential, should be the basis of all other proceedings, 
And it seems to me that a man who should ask and receive the 
parental consent, and then should offer himself to the girl and 
he refused, would have placed himself in a very ridiculous posi- 
tion.” 

‘You may be right. At all events, I am willing to believe 
that you meant no offense or even discourtesy to me. And as my 
dear child’s happiness is the paramount consideration after all, I 
hope that I may be able to give my consent. But in a matter of 
such vital importance I do not wish to decide without consulting 
my brother, and | must ask you to leave this matter in abeyance 
until he comes down on next Saturday. se a good boy, and 
don’t press ine any further now, and I promise you that I will 
try to make my brother think at least as favorably of your prop- 
osition as I do,” 

With that I was, perforce, content. 

Colonel Egbert Devaux and myself, I felt well assured, would 
pass a bad quarter of an hour I fully expected an extraordi- 
nary demonstration of h's egotism, was prepared to hear him dis- 
dain an alliance between his family and “an American com- 
moner ’—a phrase that I had onee heard him employ in a tone 
that seemed to stigmatize the American variety as being the 
most objectionable sort of commoner—and knew that I would 
have to keep Luella’s image very steadily before my mental 
vision to enable me to keep the peace with him. Judge, then, 
of my surprise at that which really did happen. Mrs. Yorane 
saw him first, of course, laid the matter before him, and no doubt 
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discussed it fully. Then they strolled out and joined Luella and 
myself on the bluff, where we were nervously awaiting them 
The colonel shook my hand cordially, with an unbending from 
his dress-parade manner that quite overwhelmed me, and when 
his sister had walked a little distance away with her daughter, 
said: 

* My dear boy, I congratulate you upon having won the heart 
of'a girl fit to grace a throne; a pearl among women. I will not 
conceal from you that I had aspirations for her; that I had ven- 
tured to hope for the possibility of a certain duke of my acquaint- 
ance finding favor in her eyes; but let it pass. What are straw- 
berry leaves, and coronets, and all the world has to offer else, in 
comparison with the joy that is brought by true, reciprocal love? 
She loves you, and that is enough. Her mother and myself join 
in saying, ‘Take her, my dear boy, and may you both be happy.’” 

But, all the same, he was very sharp about having that set- 
tlement made in the way I had myself proposed to Mrs. Yorane, 
and it was agreed that it should be done by an ante-nuptia? 
contract in due legal form, and as a deed of absolute gift. 

“ Of course,” he remarked, “it is nothing but a form, since no 
contract can restrain an affectionate wife from giving to the hus- 
band she loves anything she may possess; still, such a settle- 
ment will look well, and effectually silence the envious tongues 
which otherwise might say it was the heiress, and not the girl, 
that you had sought to marry.” 

Rather than have that said, ] would have deeded to her every- 
thing I possessed, for I was proud, not only for myself but of my 
love for her. So all was happily settled, our betrothal was form- 
ally sanctioned, and for two weeks I was saturated and inebriated 
with bliss. Then came our first parting. 

The fashionable season was over, and though to my thinking 
Long Branch was, in that beginning of autumn, even more charm- 
ing than it had been during the summer, the hotels were being 
deserted, Mrs. Yorane and her daughter must needs drift away 
with the tide of fashion—* to visit some dear friends in Boston,” 
Luella said. 1 prayed that their Boston visit should be made as 
brief as possible, and that immediately after it they would make 
trial of Virginia hospitality at my old family mansion, under 
Colonel Devaux’s escort, of course. To this they cordially as- 
sented, and it was understood that under my roof, on a date to be 
fixed upon their arrival, Luella should become my wife. 

Well do men picture Time a gray-beard laggard, slow plod- 
ding on his fateful, endless march, for so moved he in those long, 
weary days, while I impatiently waited for the coming of my 
love. I would have had him young, hot-blooded, eager like my- 
self, swift speeding hand in hand with Joy to bring her sooner to 


my arms. 


CHAPTER IL. 

_ ATE in October my guests arrived, just when trees were 
quickly catehing for their autumn garb the warmer colors 
of the sky, when forest-paths were soft aud deep with rustling 
russet leaves, when tinkling sounds of bells and low of kine came 
floating soft and clear from valleys filled with purplish haze, and 
distant mountain peaks looked blue, as if the light that shone on 

them fell from a sapphire ’mid the fleeey clouds. 

Luella was as fond as when we parted, the colonel conde- 
scendingly amiable, Mrs. Yorane motherly and kind. We were a 
very happy quartet. The first Sunday they were with me I escorted 
them to the little church in which four generations of my ances- 
tors had worshiped, and the sight of our eminently respectable- 
looking family vault, and of a certain old black-marble memorial 
tablet on the church wall seemed to increase the consideration of 
Mrs. Yorane, and even of Colonel Devaux. It was ocular demon- 
stration that I was “not altogether without a family, you 
know.” 

The wedding-day was fixed, and invitations were sent out to 
my many friends, far and near, all of whom I had good reason to 
believe would be present and wish me joy, with two exceptions, 
and those two the very persons whose absence would cause me 
most sincere regret. They were my uncle, Squire George Fair- 
fieki, and his adopted daughter, “ Cousin” Ruth. She was a 
Dangerley, but her parents (who were distantly related to our 
family) having died when she was very young, Uncle George, 
who was a rich old bachelor, brought her up and legally adopted 
her, with the avowed intention of making her his heiress. I had 
always cherished a strong, affectionate regard for my uncle, and 
a warm, brotherly feelit.g for Ruth, so that [ was not a little hurt 
when, in response to my invitation, I received from him a curt 
note of declination. He did not approye, he said, of my marrying 
a foreigner, about whom nobody, not even myself, knew anything, 
and he could not countenance such a step by his presence or that 
of his daughter. Sorry as 1 was that it should be so, I could do 
nothing else than accept the situation as he made it, consoling 
myself with the reflection that when he saw my dear Luella, as 
sometime he would be sure to, the breach between us would very 
speedily be healed. 

We were to be married on a Thursday. The preceeding Satur- 
day Colonel Devaux and myself went down to Washington to 
have that ante-nuptial contract drawn. I might have had it done 
by my own lawyer in the neighboring county town, but did not 
care to give to popular gossip such an excellent theme as I felt 
thatit would be. And Colonel Devaux seemed to want the instru- 
ment drawn by some Washington lawyer whose card, he said, had 
been given him by a friend in New York. I was satisfied. One 
Washington lawyer was the same as another to me. But when 
we came to look at the one to whom he had been recommended, 
Mr. Darius Twissle, I did say to myself that I would not, on my 
own account, have made voluntary choice of Mr. Twissle, unless 
lawyers had been exceedingly scarce. I was told that he was a 
“claim attorney.” Possibly he was; but respectability of per- 
sonal appearance was certainly not among the claims that he 
suecessfully prosecuted. Few noses attain such a gorgeous ver- 
milion tint as his; few complexions such a satiny gloss. It may 
have been that he was only indebted to alcohol for his ruddy hue 
and shine, but really it did seem as if he must have been drink- 
ing red ink copiously. Furthermore, he was bald, stout, seedy of 
raiment, and as offensively familiar in demeanor as is a common 
politician. I did not like Mr. Twissle. Nevertheless, he seemed 
to understand his business, grasped the points given him and 
jotted them down accurately, pocketed the liberal advance tee 
that I paid him, and agreed to present himself at my house on 
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the sueceeding Wednesday, with the document ready for signa- 
ture, 

Sunday and Monday passed uneventfully and happily. On 
Tuesday evening I had two former classmates dining with us, 
George Faxon, who was two or three years older than myself, 
and Henry Darley, who was as much younger than I. I do not 
recall now exactly how it happened, but after the ladies had left 
us to our wine and cigars, the conversation drifted to what is 
popularly spoken of as “ the supernatural.” It was not a theme 
that interested me particularly, and I am pretty sure that it bored 
the colonel, but both Faxon and Darley seemed to find it en- 
grossing, and consequently did most of the talking. The colonel 
threw in a fair old-fashioned ghost story. Darley affirmed that 
he had heard of a “ medium” at Winchester who could cause 
the spirits of deceased persons to appear in feature, form, and 
attire as in life. 

‘She causes things to appear, no doubt,” answered Faxon ; 
“but they are not the spirits of deceased persons, as they are 
commonly supposed and seem to be.” 

“Then, what are they?” demanded Darley. 

** Klementals, masquerading in the ‘astral shells’ of the dead.” 

We all stared at him blankly. From whatever source he had 
obtained his information, it had carried him quite beyond our 
depth. He went on: ° 

“Filling all the infinite space about us, possessing a certain 
materiality of their own that is subject to no laws governing 
matter as known to us and beyond perception by our material 
senses, are myriads of beings, living, conscious, purposeful, and 
powerful entities, some benign and many malign, taking their 
character largely from the moral quality of the humanity with 
which they come in contact. They are the elementals.” 

“Why can we not perceive them if they have any degree of 
materiality ?” I asked. 

‘Science has followed matter from its densest solid to its 
lightest gas, and never yet learned its extremest attenuation ; 
never yet discovered the atom. But the wisest thinkers among 
the scientists of to-day are coming closer and closer to the con- 
viction that all the illimitable variations in the world of forms are 
but the differentiations of the one primordial substance, the atom ; 
and that we are only upon the borders of the field of knowledge 
of its infinite potentialities of change. It is earth, air, water; it 
is also ether. What do we know of the ether? Look in your 
dictionaries of only a few years ago and you will read that it is 
‘an extremely fine fluid supposed to fill all space beyond the 
limits of our atmosphere.’ But science has learned a little more 
than that now. The ether is known to interpenetrate our at- 
mosphere, to fill the spaces between the atoms that are in con- 
stant—though to our senses imperceptible—vibration in the 
densest matter. Itisin and of this ether that the elementals are. 
Materialistic science has not yet found that ether has properties 
beyond that of universal existence, but students of occult phi- 
losophy have discovered and studied them, comprehended the 
stupendous forces they involve, and become acquainted with the 
intelligences inhabiting this medium and, under certain conditions, 
developing and wielding those forces. To those students it be- 
comes the Akasa, or astral light, and their knowledge of it is 
f 


gained upon the astral plane, untrammeled by the limitations ¢ 
material existence.” 

“T beg your pardon for my interruption,” said the colonel ; 
“but I have an impression that my sister desires to see mic. 
Pray excuse me.” And he fled to join the ladies in the parlor. 

“Then you are a believer in the supernatural ?” queried Dar- 
ley. 

“The supernatural? No. There is no such thing. That 
which we call so is but conformity with law of which we are ig- 
norant. Nothing in all the vast universe is unsubjected to law, 
and all being parts of one perfect whole that is at once the law, 
its enforcement, and that subject to the law, there can be no vio- 
lation of the law, hence nothing supernatural.” 

‘] wish,” complained young Darley, “that a fellow could 
know what to believe. I do meet occasionally, in reading, some 
such surprising statements that it seems to me they must be 
either supernatural or awful exaggerations.” 

“ Awful exaggerations,” remarked Faxon, gravely, “ would 
come nearer to being supernatural than anything else I can 
think of” 

*Come, now; don’t guy me. J have one thing I would like 
to tell you about, if you fellows won’t make fun of me.” 

* Go on,” I said, encouragingly, “and your contribution shall 
be received with all due seriousness.” 

* And it is something that either of you fellows ean try if you 
want to, only [want it distinctly understood that Pm not to be 
held accountable for the consequences.” 

‘You shall not be. It would be unfair to load you up with 
the responsibility for any other follies than your own.” 

“Very well; here it is. I have read that if a man, altogether 
alone, just at midnight, will stand before a mirror, holding a 
lighted candle in each hand, and, looking straight into the reflee- 
tion of his own eyes in the glass, will three times call out dis- 
tinctly his own name, as if summoning himself, something terri- 
ble will happen. I don’t know exactly what, but some sort of 
thing no fellow would expect or desire.” 

I burst out laughing at the lame and impotent conclusion of 
Harry’s recipe for an incantative ceremonial, but Faxon did not. 
He sat quietly for a few moments, as if in deep study, and then 
said, seriously: 

“It may seem to you very ridiculous, but I would earnestly 
advise you not to try it.” 

Then both Harry and I laughed heartily at him. 

‘Laugh if you will,” he rejoined, “but I assure you serious 
consequences ‘night follow upon such an action. Mind you, | 
do not say they would, but that they might It is quite possi- 
ble that a man of a certain temperament might go through it, 
again and again, without ever incurring any other consciousness 
from it than a suspicion that he was making an ass of himself. 
But another, of a different degree of sensitiveness to astral im- 
pressions, or even under temporary abnormal excitation of his 
mentality and weakened force of personality, would be likely to 
imperil his reason and very probably his life.” 

Thereupon we both laughed at him all the more, and, rising 
from the table, joined the ladies in the parlor. The rest of the 
evening passed without recurrence to the eeriesome theme, | 
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would not let Faxon and Darley ride away to their respective 


homes, as a storm was threatening, so until eleven o'clock we 
passed the time very pleasantly with conversation and music. 
Even I was surprised by the purity, strength, and culture of my 
dear Luella’s voice, and I know that she charmed my friends. 


( To be contin ued.) 


IN 


A REFLECTION OF 


FASHION’S 
NEW 


HERE ean be no doubt of the continuance in fashion of the 


GLASS. 


FANCIES IN WRAPS AND MILLINERY. 


redingote, which shows to greatest advantage in the thicker 
materials for the colder season. One feature in the new designs 
will be the absence of revers, and the addition of a pelerine fall- 
ing over the top of the shoulder and ending like an epaulette at 
the back. 

One of the leading features for mantles this fall will be high 
shoulder-trimmings, and some of the most elegant will have also 
wired-jet collars in the Medici shape, standing away from the 
Many 
of the new mantles have accordion pleatings let in at the sides 


sides, and showing bright, linings of plain or fancy silks, 


and back. Let us hope, however, that no undersized, short- 


necked woman will appear in a Medici collar. It is a faney 


which may be accepted only by the tall and slender. 


« 





EARLY FALL WRAP. 


r] 


dainty little vétement may be of the 


The one pictured is made of hazel-brown faced 


This 


costume fabric. 


made of cloth or 


cloth, braided all over with dark-brown soutache in an escurial 
The fronts are extended into narrow tabs, which cross 
knotted together at the back. 
cape, in sets of three or four, is extremely popular with 


pattern, 
ut the waist and are The coach- 
man’s 
young ladies, and to a great extent will take the place of jackets. 
Among the latter there is one of the ‘ Incroyable” type, which 
has double revers pointed in front, the upper one of the coat 
material, lengthening into a deep, square collar covering the 
shoulders, while the under revers of different material and lighter 
shade shows about two inches below the other, the point extend- 
ing well out upon the arm. The coat fastens with three large 
buttons below the bust, while the skirt pgrt is straight over the 
hips, with a few pleats at the back, and the cuffs and pockets dire 
double like the revers. Around the throat is a scarf of crépe 
lisse, India mull, soft silk, or some similar fabric tied in a large 
bow, the ends being tucked in the open front. 

Redingotes and other large out-door coverings will be made of 
velvet and brocade together, with silk or satin linings, brocaded 
cloths, and thick silks, matelassés, and like material, those of the 
richer fubrie being reserved for carriage and visiting wear. Long 
sleeves will tind many admirers, those known as “angel” and 
“page,” the former especially ; they are in wing-like points and 
open from the shoulder. Others are straight and square at the 
ends and open from the elbow or full length. Many of the long 
sleeves do pot reach to the front seam, but end at the middle of 
Vel- 


vet sleeves to redingotes will still remain popular, but the prefer- 


the shoulder, showing an undersleeve of different material. 


ence will doubtless be giver to sleeves of brocade when the guar- 
ment proper is plain. For redingotes there are some novelties in 
tricots, among them smooth-cloth tricots in the new green, terra 
cotta, gray-blue, and bronze shades, and in variously arranged 
stripes. 

The anticipations of elegant styles of millinery for the coming 
season have been fully realized. Handsome velvets, which al- 
ways give arich and appropriate finish to a full costume, are 
Other 


ornamentations are also worthy of note, and they would be in- 


this fall to be counted among the list of prime favorites, 


deed extremely fastidious tastes which could not make from 


them a selection whieh to themselves, as well as to others, 


would be a* thing of beauty” and a“ joy” for the winter months 
at least. Feathers were never more in demand than at the pres- 


ent time; they are of ostrich, marabout, heron, peacock, anc 


impian varieties, besides many others of a lower order, so that it. 


seems as if the feathered tribes were to be despoiled of their 


t 


plumage, whether bright or sombre, to furnish novelties for the 
The price by no means diminishes as the de- 
Little 


numerous varieties are 


delight of our sex. 


mand increases, groups of fine feather-spires of the 
formed into pompons, aigrettes, breasts, 
wings, and other picturesque designs. The colors given to dyed 
feathers are almost an improvement upon those afforded us by 
nature. The tints of the sky in the softened hues of the twilight 


of autumn, or the deep blue of the winter midnight, are faith- 
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fully represented, eliciting delighted exclamations from the fair 
purchaser. Flowers and fruit are imitated with equal perfection 
and beauty, and are in the main of velvet, with a small propor- 
tion of satin among the petals, giving rich effects of light and 
shade. Orchids, narcissus, flewr-de-lys, sweet peas, and passion- 
Withered 


sented as having upon their velvety surfaces the congealed dews 


flowers are faithfully reproduced. leaves are repre- 
of late autumn, and pollen like that of nature covers the several 
varieties of imitation fruit. 

Hats certainly have not been prettier for many seasons than 
they are now, with their low crowns aud wide brims, and some 
of the latest French shapes are bewitching little capotes with the 
trimming massed at the back and the brim extending to a jaunty 
little peak at the front. 
tulle to felt and velvet, for many of our last summer's hats of 


It is a welcome change from lace and 


gauzy fabrics, bent in here and there in the most unmeaning 
manner, presented an appearance of * tumbled finery,” creating a 
doubt as to whether they had passed through a flood, a cyclone, 
or a May moving. ELLA STARR. 
REPRESENTATIVE SOCIETY 
MISS SHEPARD. 


HE sweet-faced girl whose portrait adorns a page of 


LADIES.—VI. 


this 

issue is Miss Louise Shepard, the eldest child of Hon. Elliott 
F. Shepard, and a granddaughter of the late William H. Vander- 
bilt. 
who last year were introduced to that wonderful mélange of men, 


Miss Shepard, who belongs to the rosebud-garden of girls 


women, and things known as “Society,” is young to figure as a 


‘representative New York society woman”; yet she is an ex- 
ponent of a type of young girls as rare as it is admirable in this 
day of frivolous and fiippant femininity. Miss Shepard could not 
well be her father’s daughter and not be also inclined to works 
of charity and piety. She is not, however, prim, prudish, or 
puritanical, being fond of gay, bright, and pretty things, and a 
very popular girl in society. Part of each day is devoted to good 
works, and it is not an unusual sight to see this pretty girl, accom- 
panied by her mother, a maid, or a friend, sitting beside a suffer- 
aloud, writing a 


er’s bed in a hospital or a home, reading a book 
letter, or talking to the poor invalid. 

As is the pretty custom with the various children of each son 
and daughter of the house of Vanderbilt, Miss Shepard devotes a 
portion of her “ pin-money ” to some special little Charities which 
she has selected, guided by her personal inclination and judg- 
ment. She is, like the rest of her immediate family, a devoted 
Presbyterian. She is a pretty girl, tall and slender, with a gentle 
expression that conceals much of her force and strength of charac- 
Miss 


Shepard’s taste in dress inclines to the dainty and demure, and 


ter. She has a profusion of dark hair and a graceful figure. 


her simple frocks, which are apparently so inexpensive, may each 
have cost a good round sum, for there is little else so costly as 
the elegant “simplicity” which admirers find so charming and 
fathers find so * dear.” 

the only Vanderbilt 


formally * out” in society, and it is unnecessary to say that she 


Miss* Shepard is grandchild who is 


has been the recipient of a vast amount of attention and adula- 


tion. That she has a well-poised character and a wholesome dis- 


position may be gathered from the fact that she has become 


neither spoiled nor proud. She and her father are great com- 


panions, and he is naturally very proud of his charming daughter. 
Miss Louise Shepard is a shining light in that band of devoted 


and indefatigable workers, ‘The King’s Daughters,” and her 


sweet and whole life is a constant example of * how to do good 
though rich ’—a lesson so sadly needed and so seldomlearned. 


[The next portrait in this series will be that of Mrs. Sloane. | 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 9TH—At Ottawa, Canada, Charles Joseph Savary, a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor, and a leading politician in France. Septem- 
ber 11th—At Baltimore, Md., Captain William R. Lowre, United States 
Army, retired. September 12th—In Pittsburg, Pa., Captain James Rees, 
the celebrated boat-builder, aged 69; at Peru, Indiana, Harvey J. Shirk, 
a prominent lawyer, aged 65; at Plymouth, N. H., Nathan H. Weeks, 
prominent in business and political circles, aged 64; at Bennington, Vt., 
A. E. Tonzalin, of Chicago, President of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Northern Railroad, aged 47; at Augusta, Ga., Judge W. Milo Olin, aged 
76. September 13th—At Youngstown, Ohio, John H. Jones, a pioneer in 
the iron business in this country, aged 77. September 14th—In New York, 
William F.Laad, for sixty years time-keeper of the Stock Exchange, 
aged 82. 
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Mk. EUGENE SEMPLE has been nominated for Governor by the 
Democrats of Washington. 

THE President has appointed Henry C. Warmoth, of Louisiana, 
to be Collector of Customs at New Orleans. 


A COLORED woman named Dinah Young died recently in Louis- 
ville, Ky., at the advanced age of 113 years. 

Mr. Tuomas A. Epson, before leaving Paris for Berlin, gave 
10,000 franes for the benetit of the poor of the former city. 


Ir is stated that ex-Secretary Bayard will not accept the Demo- 
cratic nomixation for Governor of Delaware, which the party has 
proposed to tender him. 

Ex-SENATOR WILLIAM A. WALLACE, of Pennsylvania, has gone 
to Europe for two or three months. He expects to get the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor of the State next year. 

WALTER G, CAMPBELL, a half-intoxicated minor, recently went 
through the Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara in a cork life-preserver., 
accompanied by a dog, and neither man nor dog was injured. 

THE tennis championship of America has just been won for 
the second time by a young Brooklyn lawyer, Harry W. Slocum. 


Mr. Slocum is a son of General Slocum, and is a Yale graduate. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has just visited Samuel J. Randall, at 
his home, says that the ex-Speaker is suffering now from gout in 
addition to his old stomach trouble. He is improving, however, 
and expects to be in his seat when Congress meets. 


IRA PAINE, the famous American marksman, died in Paris a 


fortnight since. He was a man of immense skill with shotgun, 
rifle, pistol, or revolver, and had traveled over two continents, 
met royalty in more than one court, and exhibited before thou- 
sands of spectators. 

Sirk Epwin ARNOLD, author of * The Light 6f Asia,” and chief 
He has 


visited a number of literary friends in the Kast, and will go to 


editor of the London Telegraph, is now in this country. 
San Francisco. Later he will go to Japan and China, and prob- 
ably will not reach his home betore April, 1890, 


CHARLES IIT. Horror, Prince of Monaco, is,dead. The larger 
part of his income was derived from the heavy assessments upon 
the famous gambling establishments in his little principality. He 
Was a patron of science amd made an extended series of experi- 
tents in the Atlantic for the purpose of ascertaining the direction 
of ocean currents. 

A MONUMENT to the memory of Major-general Jesse L. Reno 
was recently unveiled on South Mountain (Md.) battle-field by the 
surviving members of the Ninth Army Corps. The monument 
stands along the old Sharpsburg road, in the field, and near the 
spot where General Reno fell. It is of granite, eight feet high, 


and on the second base bears the word “ Reno” in raised letters. 


Tue death of Hon. 8. 8. Cox, the able and popular New York 
Representative, has occasioned universal regret. While a parti- 
san, Mr. Cox never ceased to be a patriot, and his public career 
His 


during his illness was about the four Territories, whose state- 


was throughout clean and honorable. last conversation 


hood he hoped to father. He mentioned New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, and said something about making a great effort in their 
behalf at the coming session. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON seems to be made of sterner stuff than 
While Mr. Halford has been ill from over- 


work the President remains in robust health, though working 


his private secretary. 


hard every day, and bearing burdens of the gravest and heaviest 
character. Mr. Halford is a man of large working capacity, and 
his great conscientiousness impels him, perhaps, to remain at his 
desk when he should be at play, so that he has undoubtedly 


overtaxed his strength and will need for a time to “ go slow.” 


THE wife of General Boulanger still lives in the deepest seclu- 
sion in Versailles. Her acquaintances are usually careful not to 
mention her husband’s name in her presence. Recently one of 
her friends made a slip of the tongue and passed a slighting re- 
mark concerning 
Mme. 


separation I refused to have anything to do with it, 


Soulanger’s relations with the government. 


Boulanger answered: “ When the general asked for a 
for | wished 
to be able to shelter him in his old age. That is my feeling still. 
It is not for me to judge him.” 

JouN BuRNs, the executive man of the London strike, has de- 
cided not to accept a nomination for Parliament on the ground 
that it would look like taking a reward for his labor during the 
recent struggle. Burns's later speeches to the men after their 
success was assured have been on a very high level of intelli- 
gence and value. His exhortations to the men to treat the epi- 
sode as a turning-point in their existence, and to devote them- 
selves hereafter to better lives, a greater attention to their wives 
and children, and the making of brighter homes were received 
and cries of * We will!” than had 


with more earnest cheering 


greeted any of his earlier utterances of defiance. 


Mr. CHauncey M. Depew, who has recently returned from 
Europe, made the signiticant declaration, in addressing some 
friends who met him down the bay, “that no political ambitions 
would move him to sunder his connection with his railroad work 
or make him ashamed of it.” He was impelled to make this 
statement, no doubt, by a story in a New York paper that he 
found railroading a clog on his Presidential aspirations, and that 
he intended, on his return home, to resign the presidency of the 
New York Central the step in 
Senator Evarts’s seat in the Senate, that in 


coign of vantage in the struggle for the supreme honors. 


Railroad as first a canvass for 


turn to serve asa 


CARDINAL MANNING is a slight, graceful, delicate. gracious, 
dignitied man. Like all intelligent inglishmen, he is deeply in- 
the United this 


future home of the greatest number of English-speaking people. 


ip 


terested in States, and regards country as the 
His home is a plain brick house, the chief attraction of which is 
a magnificent library. He is the most abstemious of men, dining 


off a potato and an egg. [lis suecessful intervention for the ad- 
justment of the recent great London strike has added greatly vo 
his popularity in England, In an address to the strikers after 
their victory he extolled the self-command shown by them dur- 
ing the struggle, and said they had passed through the ordeal 


unstained by anything detracting from their honor, 
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SCENE ON THE BEACH AT ATLANTIC CITY AFTER THE STORM. 
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THE ITALIAN BARK, “IL SALVATORI,” DRIVEN THROUGH 
THE IRON PIER AT LEWES, DELAWARE. 















THE STORMMBRANDED VESSELS ON THE BEACH AT LEWES, DELAWARE. 
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THE OUTSIDER. 


\W" owe a lot to the comedians. There is no doubt of that. 
They stay the march of time for busy men and make a 
night of anxiety a period of joy by the turn of the eye, the curve 
of a lip, or an intonation of the voice. If there were no comedians 
in the world I should be a thousand years old. Those of the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage form a droll, whimsical, and unusual crowd— 
they are distinct from the list of comic actors in France, ranging 
from Got to Coquelin, and from the field of wonderfully clever 
actors in Germany and Austria in that they appeal to us by 
methods that at times reach the heart. I have known Jefferson 
to turn a laugh to a sob by a quiver of a lip, and Toole to move 
an audience in such pathetic fashion by a word that what were 
tears of derisive laughter turned smarting and hot, and there was 
a choking in the throat. This is art, according to the essayists, 
and due to the theories of Delsarte. Stuff and nonsense. It is 
not art but nature, and behind it all there is somewhere a heart 
that is big and sympathetic and human to the core. Without 
this element comedy is merely burlesque. 
x * x 

An analysis of the humor of comedians would not be worth 
the paper it was written on but there are some things of interest 
about the men themselves. Take Toole, for instance, and the 
little group who make London laugh. The composition of the 
group, by the way, would find objectors no matter how carefully 
it is made up. I should place the comedians of London in the 
order of Toole, Wyndham, W.S. Penly, Edward Terry, and last, 
but by no means least, Marius, with Leslie and Roberts as the 
undisputed leaders in the world burlesque. I am quite aware 
that Marius is a character actor, but the extraordinary force with 
which his comedy creations are charged render them as con- 
spicuous in the lighter branch of the drama as Mr. Irving’s char- 
Toole has suffered 


the loss of three members of his family within a short time. At 


acters are sombre in the realm of tragedy. 


least two of them were in the form of severe and vigorous af- 
flictions. I feel that I violate no contidence when I admit that 
it is thoroughly understood that the loss of Mrs. Toole was not 
one of those disasters w holly unmixed with grains of satisfaction. 
She was singularly out of line with her husband's aims, aspira- 


tions, and profession. The comedian’s love for his son was some- 
thing almost beyond realization, and the death of this son and 


Toole’s only daughter, added to one of the most persistent at- 
tacks of gout in Great Britain, have mellowed the former robust 
comedian into the external appearance of ave. But if his hair is 
white and his face wrinkled, his eye is still as bright as ever, and 
Toole would not 


His humor is purely local. He has a 


the ability of the man mellowed and matured. 
succeed in America. 
genius for reproducing certain types of London character with a 
fidelity that defies criticism. He is the only man who has been 
able to fully realize Dickens’s characters on the stage. Lis pub- 
lic is steadfast aud loyal. Half of them do not know what an 
excellent comedian they are laughing at, but they have been 
fond of the man behind the mask so long that he can move them 
as he chooses by a familiar grimace or a shrug of the shoulders. 
I saw him on one occasion give a remarkable exhibition of his 
command of pathos. It was at Mr. Irving’s theatre, on the oc- 
casion of a benelit for some charity, and Toole was giving a 
sketch of an old English locomotive engineer carrying on a flirta- 
tion with a housemaid and deceiving his innocent and hard- 
working old wife. There was not a trace of anything but the 
broadest sort of comedy in the piece up to five minutes before its 
close. The audience, which was of an unusually cosmopolitan 
eharacter, had been literally in a roar for half an hour when the 
action of the piece suddenly turned serious, and there was a bit 
of genuine sentiment between the true-hearted but rather larky 
engineer and his wife. The /inesse and positive genius with 
which Toole managed this little bit of work had a really extraor- 
dinary effect upon the audience. Tears took the place of 
laughter, and the sudden transition from one emotion to another 
After the curtain had 


fallen the house sat in dead silence for half a minute, and then 


was almost shocking in its completeness. 


the comedian was called out eight or ten times and forced to 
make a speech before he finally disappeared. 


« *% 


Toole shares with two other notable men in Great Britain the 
ability to sit up all night long and begin life as fresh as a rose the 
following day. Henry Irving is the only man in theatrical life 
who can sit up as long as Toole, and who is always loath to go 
to bed. The two men are the warmest friends in thé world, and 
whenever they meet in the Garrick Club, which occurs very often 
during the week, every servant in the place knows that they will 
not leave before five or six in the morning. The Prince of Wales 
is the third member of this imperial order of night-owls. He has 
been known, when entertaining large house-parties at Sandring- 
ham, to sit up night after night until four o'clock, and always start 
out for a morning gallop with the young princesses at seven o'clock. 
Similar stories are told of his wonderful indifference to sleep 
while in London, but undoubtedly the two men who are most 
widely celebrated for their owl-like habits in the British me- 
tropolis are Toole and Irving. 

* * a 


Charles Wyndham owes a good share of his great success, pro- 


fessionully, to the accomplishments he exhibits in private life. 
He is the most extensive entertainer among the actors of Lon- 
don, and he has got more out of the social side of the stage than 
any Other player, not excepting Irving. Wyndham is a genial, 
polished, and accomplished man, well-read, traveled, and hand- 
some. He has not the mother wit of Toole, nor the grotesque 
humor of Penly, but he gratifies to the fullest extent the average 
He is the 


best staye-manager in England, and his great success is due en- 


Englishman's love of good form and conventionality. 


tirely to his method of producing farce-comedy. He believes that 
the pieces ordinarily produced on the light-comedy stage should 
be played like a gust of wind. Under no circumstances should 
the audience be allowed time enough to think, for if they do they 
will discover the plainly-apparent absurdities of the plot, and the 
entire effect of the scenes will be lost. Accordingly Wyndham 
broke early into the sedate and elegant methods of the Robert- 
sonian school of comedy, by playing his pieces at a rate that 


suggested the rattle of musketry. 


nineties A sncwe Nas SN 


W.S. Penly, though he is little known in America, is in some 
respects the funniest man in England. Ile is a small, grotesque, 
and irresistibly comical-looking man, with bowed legs, a very 
large and sagacious nose, a retreating chin, and a mouth which 
consists almost entirely of a protruding under lip and a series of 
infantile dimples. His first and most notable success was the 
Vicar in the * Private Secretary.” He is a man whose remark- 
able individual comicality must be suited by the play in which he 
appears. Otherwise his efforts are fruitless. If the part suits his 
personality success is assured. In this respect he resembles 
Weedon Grossmith, who made a remarkable reputation in this 
country with the company of Rosina Vokes. He played one or 
two parts which exactly suited him, and his success was second 
only to that of the distinguished comedienne who headed the 
troupe. Mr. Penly told me once that he had never laughed at 
anything in a character he played except in one instance. This 
was in the * Private Secretary,” and he introduced a line which 
he found it impossible to speak without a giggle for nearly a 
week. Everybody remembers the humble little secretary in this 
comedy, and the extraordinary manner in which he is bullied and 
browbeaten by the other characters of the piece. One man, a 
stalwart uncle, drags him all over the stage, pushes him over 
chairs and under tables to a really awful extent. It is after 
half an hour of such treatment as this that the little vicar stag- 
gers to his feet, pulls his coat down in the neck, buttons his 
collar, puts on his glasses, and looking intently at his tormentor 
for a long while, says, thoughtfully: ‘* Do you know, I’ve really 
taken quite a dislike to you!’ No amount of explanation in type 
can indicate the manner in which Penly delivered his line. I 
think it was the funniest thing that I had ever heard. 


« * 


Kdward Terry is a character comedian, and his long experience 
on the burlesque stage has rather given him a tendency toward 
exaggeration. But he has such a wonderful command of pathos 
at times, particularly in “Sweet Lavender,” that he undoubtedly 
deserves to be ranked among the very best of English comedians. 
He is a man of medium height, spare build, is intensely parsi- 
monious, and not particularly popular. Marius has a marvelous 
knowledge of stage business, and a certain sincerity in his mode 
of acting which gives him a unique position among the mimicking 
sticks of the contemporancous stage. Ile is of medium height, 
smooth shaven, and of sturdy physique, and he endows every 
character with a degree of vigor that stamps it indelibly upon 
the minds of the spectators. HMyerybody is more or less familiar 
with Fred. Leslie, on account of his extensive tour in America, 
and his rival, Arthur Roberts, is so much like Nat. Goodwin that 
they might be taken for twin brothers. 

* 

Goodwin, by the way, has a touch of the pathetie force which 
lifts the comedian above the level of buffoonery. I recall two 
notable instances. One occasion was the recitation of a pathetic 
poem in Boston, which people have not ceased talking about yet, 
and the other was when the comedian played Mare Antony in 
the Academy of Musie last year, supported by a group of bur- 
lesque comedians. It was one of the numerous benefits which 
marked the season. Everybody supposed Goodwin would guy 
the character and burlesque the speech in the most absurd man- 
ner, and there was a roar of derision as he stepped on the stage. 
It was fully five minutes before the audience understood that the 
comedian was, in the language of the stage, playing the charac- 
ter straight, and before Le got half through the sensational 
speech of Antony over Cresar’s body, the audience was almost on 
its feet. The comedian was called out six times after the deliv- 
ery of the oration, which is an honor that has not been paid to 
any tragedian in the part. * 

a * 

Jefferson’s comedy places him at the very head of his profes- 
sion in this or any other country, in the judgment of many close 
students of the theatre, and he proves more forcibly than any 


other man how closely laughter is allied to tears. The faculty 


“of playing a rogue or a fool with such consummate skill that one 


forgets the roguery and folly of the character and actually loves 
the man beneath it is so strange that it deserves endless honors. 
I once saw an ass play Rip Van Winkle in a Western city. He 
had every intonation of the voice that Joseph Jefferson employs, 
was dressed exactly like that famous actor, and did not depart 
And yet, the Rip Van Winkle 
which he delineated was a lazy, drunken loafer, who did not in- 


Yet people love 


even in gesture from his model. 


spire any other sentiment than one of disgust. 
the Rip Van Winkle of Jefferson, and they feel like taking that 
boastful and cowardly braggart of a Lucius O' Trigger in their 
arms and hugging him close and firm when Joseph Jefferson 
struts about in his clothes. This quality cannot be defined. 
About the best word that has yet been coined for it after all is 
genius. It is a matter of congratulation that W. J. Florence will 
be associated with Jefferson next year, and that one of the most 


sturdy and capable comedians of our stage will forsake pieces of 


the clap-trap “ Mighty Dollar” order. Theatre-goers will be sur- 


prised to find out what a remarkably able comedian Mr. Florence 
is. His light has been buried under a bushel for nearly fifteen 


Wear 


THE PARIS CHAPERONE. 
A" ERICAN tourists are noted everywhere for their activity 


years. 





and push in making their way in the face of obstacles, of 


whatever sort, and for the rapidity with which they “do” all 
places and objects of interest. For the most part, too, they rely 
upon themselves in their explorations of new and strange locali- 
ties, scorning the assistance of couriers and guides and just going 
everywhere on their own hook, and with an audacity sometimes 
approaching the sublime. There are some, however, who prefer 
to commit themselves to the care of experienced guides, and this 
has been the case especially with American ladies visiting Paris 
during the Exposition season, parties of whom, conducted by ex- 
perienced chaperones, have for months past béen encountered 
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daily in all parts of the gay and brilliant capital. Our picture on 
page 133 illustrates one such party, as seen by our artist in his 


saunterings about the city. 


A SILVER-LINED CLOUD on WALL STREET. 





|. pie aes is certainly looking up. A decided increase in the 
traflic of Western railroads, aided by a determined effort to 
put an end to railroad wars, and re-enforced by the existence of a 
large short interest, has given the stock market an upward turn. 
There is traffic enough, and more than enough, for the Western 
roads—some of them, in fact, have nc‘ ears sufficient to do their 
business—but when the traffic reaches the termini of the lakes 
and canals it at once deserts the railroads to take the cheaper 
routes by boat. 

In spite of the competition of rivers and lakes, however, the 
showing of the Eastern railroads, so far as their earnings are con- 
cerned, continues to improve, and they are manifesting a desire 
to sustain amicable relations with each other and divide all 
profits they can make. The only exception to this peaceful tem- 
per is that of the Fitchburg Railroad, the Hoosac Tunnel route 
from Albany and Troy to Boston. This enterprising corporation, 
which, by its splendid prestige as well as its efficient manage- 
ment made itself strong with Boston investors years ago, has de- 
termined to demand its share of the traffic from the West. It 
has long been claiming a differential of eight dollars by the Erie 
and two dollars by the West Shore route, and it recently gave 
public notice of a reduction of one dollar in its passenger fares to 
Chicago via the Erie and Boston line, and thus made a bid for a 
larger share of the patronage to which it claims to be entitled. 
This will hardly lead to a war of rates, however, as the matter 
will, no doubt, in the end be adjusted, the Fitchburg manage- 
ment always showing a preference for arbitration rather than 
war, 

A bad blow was struck at the Burlington and Northern dis- 
turbers by the refusal of the trunk lines to pro rate on North- 
western freight business with the cut-throat roads in the West. 
This will leave the Burlington and Northern to make its fight all 
alone by itself, and the only help it can expect will be from the 
lake lines. 
will speedily put an end to the clashing of interests in the North- 
west. Added to this improved outlook comes the announcement 


Ifthe Eastern railways stick to their agreement they 


of an improvement in business, and especially in iron-mills and 
foundries. Nothing is more susceptible to the currents of trade 
(excepting Wall Street) than the iron manufacturing business. 
When that shows an improvement or the reverse, the shrewd 
observer can make up his mind regarding the business barom- 
eter. If the Interstate Commerce Commissioners could but find 
it in their power to enforce the Interstate Commerce Law so as 
to protect stockholders as well as the public there would be 
clear sailing for the bull organizers on Wall Street; but Chairman 
Cooley himself admits that the act was not intended to protect 
stockholders, he says it was made to protect the public; but does 
not the public include the stockholders of the railroads ? 

President Harrison has filled the vacaney in the Interstate 
Commission caused by the retirement of Mr. Walker, and, singu- 
larly enough, has appointed another Vermont lawyer to the place. 
This makes a commission composed entirely of lawyers, a class 
that in my observation has been more diligent in wrecking than 
in rescuing railroad properties. 
many intelligent men, has made a mistake in not naming some 
first-class business man, or a railroad man of experience, to the 
vacant place. It is the general impression thatwe have too many 
lawyers in public places, and that it is not healthful for investors 
to have a railway commission composed entirely of professional 
men, who look at everything from a technical standpoint rather 
than from the practical, every-day point of business men. 

The same scheme of inflation and confiscation that has ruined 
many Western and some Eastern railroad securities is being 
tried by the manipulators of the so-called industrial securities. 


The unfortunates that have been enticed into the purchase of 


these Trust stocks at prices from five to fifteen points above those 
now quoted, and who have seen the Sugar Trust certificates, for 
instance, in a single week fluctuating from ten to fifteen points, 
begin to comprehend the danger of trading in any such mysterious 
and undefinable properties. The Sugar Trust we have seen made 
the foot-ball of the street by the simple bringing of a suit to re- 
strain the payment of dividends. 
this suit, or its decision in favor of the Trust, might send Sugar 
certificates up, but what is to prevent any man from going into 
court with a similar suit against this or any other Trust stock, 


and with a deliberate purpose to affect by litigation the value of 


a sensitive security. 
Beyond all this, however, what do the purchasers of the Sugar 


Trust security think of its enormous capitalization at the sum of 


$50,000,000, when, with the expenditure of only $5,000,000, Mr, 
Klaus Spreckels, the wealthy sugar refiner of California, has just 
built a great refinery in Philadelphia, capable by itself of produc- 
ing two-fifths of all the refined sugar consumed in the United 
States. It is an easy arithmetical calculation to show by pro- 
portion that if $5,000,000 will put up a plant that produces two- 
fifths of the sugar consumed, $12,000,000 will build a plant suffi- 
cient to make all the sugar needed; but the Sugar Trust is 
capitalized at $50,000,000! 

These figures reveal the vast amount of water the certificates 
contain. It is precisely so with the Cotton-seed certificates, the 
Lead certiticates, aud all the rest of the * rag-tag and bob-tail” 


The President, in the minds of 


Of course, the settlement of 
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stuff peddled out in the unlisted department of the exchanges 
Of course they may go up, but, under the pressure of existing 
public opinion, and under the pressure of the natural competition 
that the Trusts must arouse, no one need be surprised if they vo 
up so high as to disappear frony view. 

Another cloud on the market, no bigger than a man’s hand, is 
the fear all-pervading that money will be close and higher before 
It is found 
in the prodigious crops of the West and South, the large demand 


the leaves fall. There is a silver lining to the cloud. 


abroad for our cereals, and a growing demand for our securities. 
If railroads were placed under honest managers, and if there were 
honesty in corporate management, the bulls might have their 
turn. The steady growth of a short interest may itself, however, 


bring about higher prices for a brief season. JASPER. 


EL RIO REY. 
HE wonderful two-year-old colt, El Rio Rey, who has won 
all the races in which he has run, is California bred, and is 
full brother to Duchess of Norfolk, Duke of Norfolk, King of 
Norfolk, Vera, Emperor of Norfolk, and the Czar, all of which 
displayed the highest racing capacity. El Rio Rey is a bright 
chestnut with a narrow blaze in his face extending over the nose, 
the near fore and both hind legs white. He has a beautifully ex- 
pressive face and a large eye full of intelligence, large nostrils, 


long tapering ears, a round muzzle, high cheeks, an exquisite 


THE FAMOUS CALIFORNIA 


neck, full throttle, short from the throat-lateh to the breast, 
which is full but narrow, well-inclined shoulders, a grand back 
and deep ribs closely coupled, and full flanks. His best and 
most striking point is his enormous quarters, which are as mas- 
sive as those ofa steer, and run away down full to the gaskin ; 
his arms are very big and broad, and his legs are good, as are his 
feet. His worst point is his ankles, which are not the best. His 
action is rather slovenly and sluggish in his slow paces, but 
when extended is very taking and his propelling power enor: 


mous, 


AMERICAN ART AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 
—A WONDERFUL EXHIBIT. 

HE ensemble of the United States section of the Paris Exhi- 

bition cannot but be regarded as disappointing, but it has 
some notable and attractive features, which fairly illustrate the 
progress of American art. Thus, in the industrial department 
the Gorham Manufacturing Company have a representative show 
of what America is capable of doing in the manufacture of silver- 
ware which compels the attention of all visitors. This company 
was established in 1831, and the enterprise has been continued 
without interruption and with constant growth and progress 
from that time to the present. They are now without exception 
the largest manufacturers of sterling silverware in the world, and 


at present employ 1,000 workmen. Their trade-mark, * Lion, 


Auchor, G,” is known the world over, and accepted as evidence 
of sterling quality with as much confidence as the “ Hall Mark” 
of England, or the “ Control Mark” of France. 


their business has been so rapid that the enlargement of their 


The advance in 
factories has become a constant necessity. They have now so 
completely outgrown the premises where the enterprise was 
originally founded, that they are engaged in erecting greatly 
enlarged structures, which will contain every known appliance 
for the comfort and assistance of their employés, of whom it may 
be said that their superiors cannot be found in any large estab- 
lishment in Ameriea, if in the world. While this company have 
in their employ artists of the highest talent from France, Eng- 
{ 


the finest examples of individual workmanship, they have at the 


land, and other countries, to whom they are indebted for some ¢ 


same time pursued the theory that their establishment should be 
educational in the broadest sense, and they have constantly 
brought forward young Americans of their own training, who 
have become valuable assistants, and many of them artists of the 
highest rank in their respective departments. To have been edu- 
cated in the Gorham shops is the highest recommendation that 
an applicant for a position as skilled artisan can give, and is 


COLT, 


acknowledged as sufficient indorsement whenever presented. 


The Gorham exhibit in the Paris exposition oceupies one of 


the four corners in the centre of the American section. and the 
display of rich goods is very striking. The arrangement of the 
articles is exquisite, and has been commented upon as_ the 
most perfect for its purposes of any in the Exposition. The 
frontal of the entrance is overhung with the United States flag 
and that of France, held together at the top, and gracefully droop- 
ing on either side. The appearance of the interior, with the Cen- 
tury Vase, which is acknowledged the most impressive single 
silver piece in the Exhibition, and the numerous “ vitreries ” filled 
with choice examples of art-work in silver, present an effect at 
once unique and impressive. 

Liberal- minded French manufacturers have favorably criti- 
cised this exhibit of American silverware, declaring that they 
found more that was absolutely new in design than in the entire 
French section of silverware. The collection comprises rare ex- 
amples of repoussé, elaborate tea-sets, dinner-services, water- 
pitchers, coffee - sets, mammoth punch-bowls, ornamented with 


fruit in relief and repoussé; exquisitely chased pitchers, remark- 
1 ; 


able for their superb decoration and workmanship; candelabra of 


Indian design, massive and elegant; Turkish coffee-pots,with long, 
slender spouts, graceful in form and outline, decorated in minute 
and delicate patterns of repoussé, etc. A tea-set of Oriental de- 
sign, the various pieces comprising it being extremely massive, 


and the design differing on each piece, is remarkable for its su- 





KL RIO REY.—PuHotTo By BIDWELL. 


perior workmanship. An elaborate repoussé dessert-service in 
rococo style is displayed, consisting of eleven pieces, the more 
imposing being two candelabra, the curved arms of which are 
elaborately adorned near their junction with the stem by most 
effective undercutting. The centre piece and accompanying bon- 
bon and fruit dishes are elaborately chased. A satin-lined case 
of toilet articles, valued at $2.000, arrests attention and stimu- 
lates enthusiastic praise from its beautiful decoration of flowers, 
foliage, and fruit, entwined with ribbons gracefully knotted here 
and there, and further embellished with bright-visaged Cupids in 
bass-relief. Special features of the Gorham display are the bridal 
chests of mahogany and oak with silver mountings, containing 
outfits of table silverware, varying from sixty to several hundred 
pieces, including every conceivable piece of silver suitable for the 
tuble. The names chosen for the different styles of spoon work 
take cognizance of the intimate relation between historical 
events and the progress of art. The Versailles pattern, the 
Cluny, the Medici, the Cellini, and the Fontainbleau, are ad- 
mirable productions, and attract much attention. Much orna- 
mental ware is shown, including fine workmanship in other 
One large 





. such as iron in repoussé and copper applique. 
case is filled with innumerable articles for personal ornament and 
use, Another case contains a large and elegant assortment of 
leather goods with elaborate silver trimmings. These goods are a 
feature of the exhibit, and are superior both as regards the manu- 
facture of the leather and the silver ornaments. 

The enterprise of the Gorham Company has evidently been well 
rewarded, having secured for it many new patrons of taste and cult- 
ure who are able to appreciate the novel and the beautiful in art 


CELEBRATING PERRY’S VICTORY. 

HE sixty-seventh anniversary of Perry’s victory on Lake 

Erie was appropriately celebrated at Put-in-Bay Island on 
the 10th inst. The island was at its best, all the buildings be- 
ing decorated with flags and bunting. Excursions from surround. 
ing ports swelled the attendance to many thousands, all of whom 
seemed to thoroughly enjoy the music of the numerous bands 
and the never-ceasing booming of the small cannon that lined 
the beach. The programme consisted of a sham battle between 
the revenue-cutters Fessenden and Commodore Perry, salutes from 
various points to all in-coming and out-voing steamers, laving of 
the corner-stone of Hotel Victory, and a general visiting of all 
points of interest, including * Perry’s Willow ‘the tinal resting- 
place of Perry’s fallen braves Perry’s Cave, ete. The celebration 


was in every respect successful. 
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AT HOME AND BROAD. 

THE attendance at the Paris Exposition now averages 150,000 
daily. THE Exposition will close October 31st. 

A SCHEME is announced for the construction of a ship canal 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow. The capital is placed at 
£7.000.000. 

It is estimated that the losses by the recent fires in Ant- 
werp, Belgium, caused by a dynamite explosion, amounted to 
$5,000,000. 

Aw American syndicate with an immense capital is proposed 
as a rival to the British syndicate in the control of the beer trade 
in this country. 

CALIFORNIA, it is said, now manufactures nearly all the iron 
she needs, though only a few years ago she depended on the 
Kast for her supply. 
will be 
formally dedicated and opened on November 13th. Cardinal Gib- 


THE new Catholic University near Washington, D. C., 


bons will conduct the dedicatory ceremonies. 

A NEW business directory of Johnstown and surrounding 
boroughs contains the names of over 500 business and _pro- 
fessional men. It also shows that there are now thirty-six 
grocery stores and fifty-one saloons open in the place. 

THE new steel cruiser Baltimore made over twenty knots an 
hour and developed 10,000 horse-power on her trial trip. The 
trial indicates, it is said, that she is the fastest vessel of any of 
her tonnage afloat, and the fastest man-of-war of any country. 

SECRETARY WINDOM has finally selected what is known as the 
Bowling Green site as the location for the new Custom House 
and Appraiser’s Stores at New York. The law requires these 
buildings to be located near each other, and appropriates 
$2,000,000 for the sites. 

THE unveiling of a statue of General Grant at Leavenworth. 
Kansas, was made the occasion recently of a grand celebration 
in which many thousands of people participated. There was a 
big parade, and orations were delivered by Senator Ingalls, Gen- 
eral C. W. Blair, and others. 

AS was expected, the West Virginia Legislative Committee, 
which has been in session for three months, has decided that 
Judge Fleming, the Democratic candidate for Governor, was 
elected over General Goff, his Republican competitor. The ma- 
jority is fixed by the committee at 214. 

THE London strike resulted in a practical surrender on the 
part of the dock companies. The demand for an increase of 
wages was conceded, the advance to take effect November 4th, 
and other points in dispute, hardly less important, were yielded 
by the employers upon the solicitation of Cardinal Manning and 
other friends of the strikers. 

It is stated that the Cunard Company will build two new 
ocean racers next year. The success of the City of Paris of 
the Inman line in breaking the record previously held by the 
Cunarder Etruria has, in the minds of the managers of the Cu- 
nard line, made such a step necessary. The new vessels will be 
twin-screw ships, and constructed with a view of making a five- 
day record. 

A CABLE dispatch from Zanzibar to the Government of the 
Congo State says that * Henry M. Stanley, on leaving the basin of 
the Albert Nyanza, endeavored to make his way southward by 
passing to the west of the Victoria Nyanza. He failed, however, 
in this attempt. He then went northward and reached the east- 
ern shore of the lake. Emin Pa 
long stay on the borders of the lake, awaiting supplies, Stanley, 


After a 





accompanied him. 


leaving Emin Pasha, marched in the direction of Mombassa. He 
is expected to reach the eastern sea-coast about the end of Oc- 
tober.” 

Ir madness is a disease of the brain, as no doubt it is, can it 
be cured? The proof that it can be is still to be offered. Not 
infrequently a madman supposed to be cured of his malady is re- 
turned to his home, and in a recurring fit of insanity does vio- 
lence. One of the saddest of such cases occurred in Hoboken 
recently. A German citizen who had become insane by reason 
of business troubles was released from an asylum as entirely 
cured and harmless. His brother took him to his house. One 
evening he was suddenly assailed by the insane man and shot 
dead after a desperate struggle. The maniac then put a bullet 
into his own brain and died instantly. It was a horrible tragedy, 
and who was to blame but the physicians who released the 
crazy man from custody ? 

A CALL has been issued for a convention of the colored people 
of Georgia, to be held at Atlanta, on November 12th. to consider 
how best to promote their material and protect their political 
interests. The call, addressing the colored yoters of the State, 
says: ‘* You must present your case to the world and appoint a 
committee to wait on the President and Congress of the United 
States, and tell them to scale the representation in Congress for 
Georgia from ten members to five or six. Tell them you are for 
years willing to do without voting, but insist that men who are 
not entitled to that representation given you shall not have it. 
As to leaving the South, let all mankind know that you are 
Americans, were born here, reared here, and expect in some way 
to solve the problem here, and here you expect to die and sleep 
by the side of your fathers, where you had one. Agitate, and 


continue to do so, till you get every right you are entitled to.” 


THERE is some excuse for excitement over out-door sports, but 
the excitement reaches altogether too high a pitch when it leads 
to manslaughter. The difficulties of umpiring a ball-game have 
often been made the subject of jest. In more than one instance 
in our own city an umpire who has favored or seemed to favor a 
visiting club has been threatened by the friends of the home 
organization, but violence has seldom been resorted to, At 
Darlington, 8. C., recently, while a game of base-ball was being 
played between clubs from Darlington and Wadesboro, the um- 
pire, who was a member of the home team, made a decision con- 
cededly just and fair, but which aroused the anger of some of the 
spectators, one of whom, the son of Congressman Dargan of 


South Carolina, in the melee which followed the umpire’s action 


struck the latter on the head with a bat, inflicting a fatal blow 


A general riot was barely prevented Base-ball is a manly sport 
and it is inconceivable that passion over a decision in a gam 


should rise so hieh as to lead to homicide, 
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DENVER, COLORADO. 
(Continued from page 137.) 

Through all the enormous area from Wyoming 
far into New Mexico, and westward to Utah, she 
has no formidable rival. That she advances with 
the rapidly thickening population of the State 
and its increasing needs, is apparent to every 
one who has noted the gigantic strides with 
which Denver has grown, and the ease with 
which she wears her imperial honors. Every 
extension of the railways, every good crop, every 
new mineral district developed, every increase 
of stock-ranges, directly and instantly affects the 
great central mart. There is an abundance here, 
therefore, to please the eye and touch the heart 
as well as fill the pockets, and vear by year 
the city is becoming more and more a desirable 
place in which to dwell as well as to do busi- 
ness. 

BERKELEY, THE Most BEAUTIFUL OF DENVER’S 

SUBURBS. 

Our full-page illustration shows the north- 
western portion of the city of Denver, extending 
from the heart of the business section toward 
the foot-hills, and includes Berkeley, the most 
prominent feature of that region. This is beyond 
question the most beautiful suburb of Denver, 
and it will doubtless maintain its natural ad- 
vantage as it develops. Itis large enough to be 
homogeneous, whereas most suburban localities 
are made up of an aggregation of small tracts 
with separate ownership and differing plans for 
improvement. 

Berkeley contains more than 1,700 acres, in- 
cluding the park of 160 acres, and college 
grounds of 50 acres in extent. It is mostly 
high, rolling ground, as nearly perfect in surface 
for residence purposes as if it were made to 
order, and the only low-lying ground is a strip 
farthest from the city in the Clear Creek Valley, 
and near the railroad, which will some day be 
wanted for manufacturing purposes. Elevated 
two hundred feet above the city, it has its lakes, 
groves, and park for adornment, with the grand 
range of mountains for a background, and the 
busy city in its front. 

But there is much more than mere beauty. 
The resident of any one of the charming homes 
in Berkeley possesses the knowledge that a more 
healthful spot is impossible anywhere. without 
the dust, smoke, and odors of the denser city, 
or the noxious vapors of the huge smelters 
which to some extent invade many of the best 
habitations; but in their stead the constantly 
pure air, abundant water, rich soil, and conse- 
quently luxuriant vegetation. Much of this ad- 
vantage is owing to its superior water system. 
Long known as the finest alfalfa farm in Colo- 
rado, its innumerable ditches and abundant 
water are no less useful now to the owner of a 
home with spacious grounds, which are kept at- 
tractive and beautiful by the water which is a 
necessity in the arid Colorado climate. By an 
expenditure of many thousand dollars, the pro- 
prietors have this season substituted miles of 
iron pipe for the wasteful ditches, and have 
thus begun to conserve, for the benefit forever 
of each person who establishes his home there, 
this most essential element of comfort, health, 
and prosperity. With an unfailing supply of 
water, the right to which each purchaser se- 
cures with his plat of ground, it is safe to say 
that in this feature, as in most others, Berkeley 
is surpassed by none and equaled by few, even 
of smaller tracts in and about Denver. Where- 
as the soil in all directions from the city pro- 
duces well when supplied with plenty of water, 
this locality has long been celebrated for its 
superiority, and kas furnished the markets of 
Denver with most of their vegetables and fruits. 

But a short descriptive article only affords 
space for a snap picture of it, and nothing less 
than the pen of a real-estate agent could be re- 
lied upon to fully describe it; even that would 
find it difficult to exaggerate in this case. Not 
the least of the advantages, as well as the at- 
tractions of Berkeley is the park, with its Berke- 
ley Lake, which lies in the exact centre of the 
park and covers sixty acres, and is deep enough 
for the fleet of boats which are rarely allowed to 
remain idle by the thousands of visitors to 
whom a row, or a ride on the small steamer, is 
a treat not to be had elsewhere. The wants of 
the swarms of people, young and old, who come 
pouring in from the motor-trains are catered to 
by Mr. John Elitch, Jr., who has gained a repu- 
tation as a master of that art. The travel has 
increased faster than the means of carrying it, 
from the time the Denver and Berkeley Park 
Rapid Transit Company built its line until now, 
but the numerous comfortable trains on this 
line now make it easily accessible to all. That 
line alone carried nearly, if not quite, 100,000 
passengers in August. Not only the resident of 
the * North Side ” but the citizen of the remotest 
part of Denver finds it a delight not obtainable 
elsewhere, and which the cable and motor lines 
make only a matter of minutes. 

Berkeley Park has been laid out by a skillful 
landscape gardener in most attractive form, with 
walks and drives bordered with young trees, 
many thousands of trees having been set out this 
year, which under the care lavished upon them 
will soon shade the entire ground. A carefully 
graded and surfaced driving track, a measured 
mile in length, surrounds the lake, and splendid 
roads to the heart of the city attract the fast- 
stepping horses and elaborate turn-outs of the 
wealthy city. 

Space does not allow even an attempt to tell 
of the work done, and being done, in grading 
the streets, turning the rippling streams from 
the irrigating pipes along each street, and set- 
ting the rows on rows of trees; of the hand- 
some and costly houses being erected, or the 
many other improvements being carried on by 
the Denver Land and Security Company, who 
own the entire suburb, and who are making it 
a model one after a comprehensive plan, which 
will result in increased advantage to every owner 
every year. The character of these plans may 
be seen in the conditions named in every deed, 
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that 
the premises, and no buildings under a certain 


no intoxicating liquors shall be sold on 


value erected. 

The company is wisely making it the 
desirable place for homes in or near the city, 
and will not fail to reap a corresponding harvest 
of profit later. 

Its nearness to the city, and the comfortable, 
cheap, and rapid transit afforded, together with 
its own superior attractions, sufficiently account 
for the eagerness shown by investors both in 
Denver and from abroad, as well as by the 
home builder, to secnre a share in its phe- 
nomenal prosperity. 


most 


THE CHAMBERLAIN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Perhaps no better illustration of the substan- 
tial growth of Denver can be adduced than by 
the presentation to our readers of some of the 
important facts and operations of a representa- 
tive institution, guided and controlled by repre- 
sentative men, whose business 
stitute one of the best tests of the city’s brilliant 
future and present unexampled prosperity. 

The Chamberlain Investment Company, a duly 
incorporated institution under the laws ot Colo- 
rado, with a paid-up capital of $1,000,000, ex- 
emplifies the upward and onward march of 
Western civilization and Western grit and go- 
aheadativeness. The officials of this company, 
from the very vastness of their business oper- 
ations, manifested their confidence in Denver 
by investing largely in improved and unim- 
proved property. That confidence has been the 
corner-stone of their unbroken series of suc- 
cesses, and their successes have been the key- 
stone of their widely extended popularity and 
financial prosperity. Starting in originally with 
their own capital for their own personal invest- 
ments only, and compelled to enlarge the area 
of their operations by the urgent tender of East- 
ern and Western capital, they have invested for 
their large clientage mortgage loans upon gilt- 
edged improved and unimproved property, se- 
curing an interest annually of seven and eight 
per cent., and also purchased for their customers 
city or suburban property yielding in yearly en- 
hancement from fifteen to twenty-five per cent., 
estimated upon a conservative basis of minimum 
averages. That this magnificent percentage of 
increase js not abnormal, or fictitious, or tempo- 
rary, is best demonstrated by the appreciation in 
values during the past year, ending January Ist, 
1889, of forty per cent., superinduced by an in- 
crease of 35,000 inhabitants during the same 
period, signifying an increase of twenty-five per 
cent. in manufacturing operations, an increase of 
forty per cent. in the volume of the jobbing 
trade, sixty-seven per cent.in its banking clear- 
ance, $10,000,000 in building improvements, 
and an almost incalculable increase in the am- 
plification of its extended and far-reaching com- 
mercial growth. 

Notwithstanding this remarkable exhibit, val- 
ues in Denver are upon an extremely healthy 
basis, in which sctual comparison of realty with 
Kansas City, St. Paul, and Minneapolis places 
Denver upon an immensely superior rock-rooted 
foundation. That Eastern and Western, and to 
a large extent foreign capital should seck this 
metropolis as an incomparable field of operations, 
and as a financial barometer of safe and _protit- 
able investments, is only in accordance with the 
natural laws of business. 

The Chamberlain Investment Company have 
acquired their present prestige and financial 
prominence by the observance of, and scrupulous 
adherence to, the precepts and practices of hon- 
est, faithful, painstaking commercial endeavor. 
Conservatism, coupled with pluck, and allied to 
implicit and unvarying confidence in Denver's 
steady growth, have been the factors of their 
assured success. 

Mr. H. B. Chamberlain, the President of the 
Chamberlain Investment Company, holds also the 
important and honored position of president of 
the Denver Chamber of .Commerce; he is also 
director of the State National Bank, president of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Den- 
ver, director of the Pike’s Peak Railroad, a tram- 
way of twenty-four miles leading from Manitou 
to Pike’s Peak, besides being associated con- 
spicuously with other leading enterprises. The 
Chamberlain Observatory, costing $50,000, and 
having an altitude of 1,000 feet higher than any 
other observatory in the world, and to be situated 
in University Park, this city, is the munificent 
and large-hearted donation of this philanthropic 
citizen, and is appropristely illustrated in this 
issue. Mr. A. W. Chamberlain, Vice-president ; 
Mr. F, J. Chamberlain, Treasurer; and Mr, F. B. 
Gibson, Secretary. the other officials of the Cham- 
berlain Investment Company, are individually and 
collectively identified in the city’s upbuilding, and 
stand relatively high upon the plane of public ap- 
preciation and meritorious public labor. 


Hon. H. A. W. Taspor. 

No sketch of Denver would be complete with- 
out a review of the active career and extensive 
interests of Hon. H. A. W. Tabor. Born among 
the green hills of Vermont, and accustomed in 
early life to the rugged toils of a New England 
farm boy, he developed those traits of character 


successes 


con- 


which prepared him for the subsequent life of 


labor on the frontier of Kansas, and later in the 
wilds of the Rocky Mountains, and to take at its 
flood the tide which led to fortune. He was born 
in Orleans County, Vt., November 26th, 1830. In 
1855 he emigrated to Kansas and went to farm- 
ing. He was a member of the Topeka Legisla- 
ture in 1857. In 1859 he came to Colorado, and 
went at once to Clear Creek County, spending 
the following winter in Denver. In the spring 
of 1860 he located in California Gulch, where he 
was exclusively engaged in mining until 1865, 
He then began merchandising, and followed it 
in connection with mining until the Ist of May, 
1878. At that time, although he had not suc- 
ceeded in acquiring great wealth, he was far 


from poor, having accumulated a competency of 


some $35,000, During these years of his mer- 
cantile life in California Gulch he was always the 





firm friend of the prospector and miner, and was 
alwavs ready to give them credit, however un- 
fortunate may have been their successive vent- 
ures. In May, 1878, he “ grubstaked” August 
Riche and George I. Hook, and they made the 
discovery of the mine which has since become 
famous as the Little Pittsburg, he being entitled 
by the agreement to one-third. In 1879 ex- 
Senator Tabor disposed of his interest to Messrs. 
Chaffee & Moffat for $1,000,000, and then pur- 
chased the Matchless mine at Leadville, and 
about one-half of the stock of the First National 
Bank of Denver. The greatest part of ex-Sena- 
tor Tabor’s fortune has been acquired in the 
purchase and operation of mines, requiring a 
strong nerve, excellent judgment, and great faith 
in the richness of Colorado’s mineral deposits. 
His judgment in investing in this class of proper- 
ties is almost unerring. During the past year he 
has turned his attention to Boulder County, and 
taken hold of the resources of that region in a 
manner that brings it more prominently to the 
front as an important mining centre. 


Ex-Senator Tabor has employed a portion of 


his wealth in permanent improvements in both 
Leadville and Denver, owning in the latter city 
alone about $2,250,000, including the two blocks 
which are known the country over as models of 
beauty and excellence. Another investment illus- 
trating his sagacity and keen business judgment 
is the 4,600,000 acres of land in southern Colo- 
rado. When Denver was struggling to bea city, 
and the leading capitalists hesitated to invest 
large sums of money in fine business blocks, 
Tabor came forward, and, with his usual courage 
and confidence in the great future of the town, 
erected the buildings which are still the finest 
in the city and which gave it the impetus which 
has made it a metropolis. The Grand Opera- 
House, erected in 1880 at a cost of $850,000, 
has been in particular the admiration of tourists 
from all over the world, and has advertised Den- 
ver more than any other feature the city pos- 
sesses. It has a front of 125 feet on Sixteenth 
Street, and 200 feet on Curtis, and is con- 
structed of brick, with stone trimmings. It 
contains several large stores on the first floor, 
and 112 offices. The opera-house has a seating 
capacity of 1,500, and from every seat in par- 
quette, dress-circle, baleony, and gallery, a com- 
plete view of the stage can be obtained. The 
proscenium and fashion - boxes are models of 
comfort and elegance. The finishings of the en- 
tire house are in solid cherry,with the richest of 
hangings, draperies, and carpets, neither pains nor 
expense having been spared in its furnishings. 

Senator Tabor’s homestead, upon Capitol Hill, 
affords one of the grandest views that can come 
within visual range—200 miles, from north to 
south, of the Rocky Mountains—the scene of 
his early, and at last successful struggles in the 
battle of life. His ample grounds occupy a 
square, with Grant Avenue upon the east and 
Sherman upon the west. Full-grown and matur- 
ing trees—the ash, maple, elm, spruce, and 
cotton-wood—cast their shade, in leafy times, 
upon a wide-spreading lawn. Vines climb and 
conceal, almost, its surrounding porches and 
bay-windows. Evergreens and flowering shrubs 
and plants abound, with statuary and minia- 
ture fountains between. As it stands upon this 
commanding eminence, in the midst of this culti- 
vated forest, adorned by works of art, it is, as to 
spaciousness, embellishment, and location, the 
Central Park of Denver, while as an entirety it 
is the stateliest and most beautiful residence in 
this city of homes. 

He was County Treasurer of Lake County in 
its early date, and the Mayor of Leadville the 
first fourteen months of its existence as a city. 
Subsequently he was elected Lieutenant - gov- 
ernor of the State, and later to fill an unexpired 
term in the United States Senate. In all these 
positions he has shown the great executive 
ability which is a marked characteristic of his 
career. His decision of character, 
quickness of perception and promptness of action 
mark his every movement. He no sooner de- 
cides than he begins to act. To illustrate: 
The transaction above alluded to, wherein he 
disposed of his interest in the Little Pittsburg 
Mine for $1,000,000, bought 880 shares of stock 
in the First National Bank of Denver, and at the 
same time purchased the Matchless Mine at 
Leadville for $117,000, took place in the short 
space of fifteen minutes. In politics Senator 
Tabor has always been loyal to his party and 
friends, and giving of his means freely to help 
both, cheerfully withdrawing his own claims to 
preferment whenever such a course seemed best 
to the interest of common accord. He in 
every respect a fine illustration of what is 
possible where honesty, capability, and earnest 
endeavor constitute the actuating impulse of a 
Western American. 


business 


1s 


A WELL-KNOWN REAL ESTATE FIRM. 


Walker, Watson & Co., Real Estate and Loan 
Brokers, and dealers in first-mortgage securities. 
is a well-known Denver firm. They have their 
office at 1712 and 1714 Stout Street, in the 
Albany Hotel building, and give particular at- 
tention to the purchase and sale of inside real 
estate in the city and suburbs of Denver, and 
are always in the ring when bargains are to be 
had. They enjoy the reputation of having made 
money for every customer that has bought prop- 
erty from them or through their agency, while 
their intimate knowledge of values enables them 
to place loans in large or small amounts that are 
absolutely safe. This firm does a general com- 
mission business, buying and selling real estate, 
placing first-mortgage loans, making investments 
for non-residents, collecting rents, paying taxes, 
ete. It iscomposed of Willis C. Walker (formerly 
of Tennent, Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo.), L. J. 
Watson (formerly with Porter, Raymond & Co., 


Denver, Col), and W. H. Mason (formerly of 


London, Kngland). Their references are Den- 
ver National Bank, Denver, Col.; National Re- 
vere Bank, Boston, Mass.; Exchange National 
Bank, Boston, Mass.; Third National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo, a: FP, 3. 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
GISEASES 
weured by +: 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


foe CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTI 

fying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CuTicuRA REMEDIES are 
infallible. . 





CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicuraA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, external!y, and CuTicuRA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to 
scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcURA, 50c.; Soap, 25c.: 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorrerR Drue AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 

Send for ‘*‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





ter = 


t Baby's Skin and Scaip preserved and —4r$ 
em beautified by CuricuRA Soap. 4 


KipNEY Patns, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuticuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


THE UNFAMILIAR. 


WITHOUT especial reason, except that it is unfamil- 
iar, we are all disposed to avoid good that comes in 
unusual guise; and it matters not that it is unusual 
good. 

Nevertheless, this is natural: it is right to be careful 
and conservative. It saves a great deal of trouble. In 
the end the indorsement of careful people, which is 
sure to come if the merits of the case demand it, is all 
the more valuable. 

Such, at least, are our views after twenty years ex- 
perience with Compound Oxygen. me 

What could be more hearty than the following? 

**CHicaGo, Intu., April 24, 1884. 

‘**You ask my opinion of Compound Oxygen. Per- 
severingly and continuously used, it will work won- 
ders.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

* WILLIAM PENN Nixon.” 
** OswEao, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1885. 

**Compound Oxygen has greatly benefited me. Un- 
der God it has given me new life. 

‘REV. JoHN C. BREAKER.” 
‘““ FLEMINGTON, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1885. 

‘*T regard Compound Oxygen as nature’s strong right 
hand for repairing bodily waste and damage. 

** Rev. J. C. SUNDERLIN.” 
““AtMmA, NEB., Feb. 13, 1888. 

‘*‘T do unhesitatingly say that Compound Oxygen 
will cure catarrh. Hon. H. C. GRIFFITH.” 

** CoLuMBIA, 8. C., March 13, 1888. 

‘**T am satisfied that the Compound Oxygen is an ex- 
cellent remedy. Dr. O. A. DaRBy, 

** President of Columbia Female College.” 

We publish a brochure of 200 pages regarding the 
effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering from 
consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia: 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, free 
of charge, to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR 
SOAP. 

For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, Of- 
fenbach, Germany. For sale by druggists at 25c. a cake. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Importers. 

Send for a little book describing a variety of Stiefel’s 
Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating the skin. 


BERTON ‘‘SEC” CHAMPAGNE. 
One dozen bottles, $30. Two dozen 1% bottles, $32. 


ANGOSTURA BiTrTERs, the world-renowned South 
American appetizer, cures dyspepsia, etc. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WINsSLOW’'s SooTHING Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


7 
FALL IMPORTATIONS NOW ARRIVING 
of the 
RICHEST FABRICS & HIGHEST NOVELTIES 
in 
SILKS, VELVETS, & DRESSCOODS 
for 


WEDDING, EVENING, RECEPTION AND 
STREET COSTUMES. 





126K128 Cheoluul Sk 
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Rheumatism, 


ers due to the presence of uric 

acid in the blood, is most effectually 
cured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Be sure you get Ayer’s and no 
other, and take it till the poisonous 
acid is thoroughly expelled from the 
system. We challenge attention to this 
testimony :— 


“About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 
discomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided tc 
make atrial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months, and am 
pleased to state that it has effected a 
complete cure. I have since had no re- 
turn of the disease.’’—Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 125th st., New York. 


“One year ago IT was taken ill with 
inflammatory rheumatism, being con- 
fined to my house six months. I came 
out of the sickness very much debili- 
tated, with no appetite, and my system 
disordered in every way. I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to 
improve at once, gaining in strength 
and soon recovering my usual health. 
I cannot say too much in praise of this 
well-known medicine.’”’— Mrs. L. A. 


Stark, Nashua, N. H. 


yer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Worth $5 a bottle 








NEW TOILET ARTICLE 

Yor removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
Teeth, thus completely arresting the progress of de- 
cay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen. H. L. FESLER & CO., MANUFACTUR- 
ERS & PROPRIETORS, 464 Broome Street, New York. 





= BLOSSOM 


In the High Couct of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per 
petual Injunction wits costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant fi‘om infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Regis tered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM 


Golden ]Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so avesenny 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

817 SixrH Avenue, New York. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLOIN 


(GOOD NEWS 
"ro LADIES. 
© Gicatest olor Nowsyoart 


eatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Treas, Coffees and akin 
F»owder, and secure a beautifu 
Cold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moss mose youlet Set, Yates. Hrese Lam , Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. _ For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


OPIU 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 

and intestinal troubles and 

headache arising 

from them. 

E. GRILLON, 

27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





THE 


GREASTAMERICAN 
= 
E 


COMPANY 




















Habit. Only Certain and 
easy cure in the World. Dr. 
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| the best English extract. 





CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. per 
month without injury to health. Send 
c. in stamps for sealed circulars covering 
testimonials Leo M o. 


2815 Madison Sq. Philada., Pa. 


28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 
European Premium 
Government Bonds. 


#%5.00 will secure these splendid chances 
for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 
$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Ete., Ete. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium. 
Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
| take part in next drawing, to 
E, H. HORNER, Banker, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
| 66 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
220 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Wmte & OO.. 


Successors to C. WeErs, Mfrs. of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ 
Articles, etc., wholesale and re- 
tail. Repairing done. Circulars 
free. 399 B’ way, N.Y. Fac- 


First Prize Medal. Vienna. 
\ 1873. 













wna, Austria. Ster- 
.ing silver-mount- 
ed pipes, evc., made 1n new designs. 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD HALF - HOLIDAY 
SPECIAL. 


The West Shore Railroad has arranged for a Half- 
Holiday Special Train, leaving New York 
_ EVERY SATURDAY AT 1:00 P. M. 
during the Summer Months. This train makes Ex- 
press time, and reaches all important points along 


the 
HUDSON RIVER AND IN CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


sO 
LAKES MOHONK AND MINNEWASKA. 
This will no doubt prove a popular train. Busi- 
ness men can leave after close of business Saturday, 
and take supper with their families in the mount- 


ains. 
SPECIAL MONDAY MORNING TRAIN RETURNING 

leaves all points in the Mountains Monday Morning, 

arriving at New York in time for business. 


93:75 A DAY for snsman or indy. Writs 


at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 

















Wanted. Bottled Electricity pays 
$50 a day. Ad. Box 443, Chicago, II. 





$2 


$5: &8aday. Samples worth 2.15 FREE, 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sampie 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 





For a Fine Writing Pen use 
Esterbrook’ s 333 <= ore 


ALL THE OTHER POPULAR STYLES 
In great variety and of superior quality, including 
the Esterbrook Falcon Pen. 
The your stationer for them. 


HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0., 





WORKS, Camden, N. J. 26 JoHNn STREET, N. 





GENTS wanted.$1 an hour.50new articles.Catalogue 
and sample free. C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 


Most 


Delicate 


For perfuming ladies’hand- 
kerchiefs, the most de-ir- 
able method is te carefully 
lay them in asmall quantity 
of Metcalf’s Heliotrope or 
Violette SACHET POWDER 
and on removing them for 
use, they will retain a most 
delicate and yet lasting 
odor. Sample of Helio- 
trope, Violette, Jockey Club 
or any other odor sent on 
receipt of 25 cts. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
. FOUGERA & CO., 


NEW YORK. — 
Sold by al) Druggists. 
FULL INFORMATION FRER. 
Address, Oregon Immigra- 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregun 




















J. L. Stephens, Lebanon, V. 
Agents $10 a day surE ; new rubber under- 

LADY garment. Mes. H. F. Lirr.e, Chicago, lil. 

6 allowed each month, Steady employ- 
ment at home or traveling. Nosolicitin 


Duties delivering andjynaking collections. No Posta 
Cards. Address withsf@mp, HAF ER & CU., Piqua,O. 


“SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 











We grow heary moustache, 
in 20 to 30 days, DYEE'’S 
, do it, Pay 
Ae prot andte 
size Phg's. for 250, 
Stamps taken, 





profit 





Speakers, for 
logue free, %. 8, DENISON, Chicago, LL. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, 
School.Club & Parlor. Best out. 


PLAY 


MADE 


| The efficacy of this combination lies in its triple effect 
| on alimentary articles, the prevention of fermentation and formation of gases by the Bismuth, and the 
stimulant effect of the Nux Vomica on the secretion of the digestive fluids. 


PREPARED IN POWDER AND TABLETS. 
PRICE, 25 AND 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE, POSTPAID. 
A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 


BROADWAY AND BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 





tories, 69 Walker St. and Vien- | 


















TRIGESTIA 


(PEPSIN, BISMUTH, and NUX VOMICA.) 
In this preparation we have combined the remedies which above all others have bécome established as 


invaluable in the treatment of the various forms of digestive disorders. 
| and of the highest digestive power ; the Bismuth of the purest the market affords. 


The Pepsin used is concentrated 
The Nux Vomica is 


that of the actual solvent action of the Pepsin 





ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
Simply stopping the fat-producing effects 
of food. Thesupply being stopped, the natural 
working of the system draws on the fat and 

reduces weight at once. 
Sold by all Druggiste. 


Dr. 8. Owens, of the firm of 8. Owens & 
Co., druggists, Ashland, Pa., writing Sept, 
16, 1887, says: “* Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
tion gives more satisfaction than any 
other Cough medicine. I prescribe it 
in my practice in all cases of Lung 
and Bronchial trouble.” 
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DR. WILLIAM'S INDIAN PILE OINTMENT 


s the only sure cure for Piles ever discovered. It never fails to cure 
old chronic cases of long standing. 

Judge Coffinbury, Cleveland, O., says : 

*T have found by exp: rience that Dr. William’s Indian Pile Oint- 
ment gives immediate and permanent relief.”’ 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not suffer an instant 
ger. Sold by druggists at 50c. and 


longer. 3 $1 per box. 
WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


STAR SPRING WATER. 
Saratoga Star Spring Water for sale in bottles 
and by the glass by all Druggists. Saratoga, N. Y. 





Senl 40 cts, at once for sample copy ($4.50 a 


year) of the most beautifully illustrated 
monthly, 


NEVE MONATSHEFT, 


of Germany. No parlor or library table should be 
without this exquisite ornameut! Special agent fur 
America, 


H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 


GOOD HEALTH. 


It is wrong to die, or to let your loved ones die of 
chronic ailment or wasting disease, when a radical 
cure could be so easily wrought with our Magnetic 
Garments, supplying lost vitality to Lungs, Heart, 
Liver, Kidneys, Stomach, and every vital function, 
direct from nature’s great laboratory. Our Magnetic 
Foot Batteries, or insoles, $1 per pair,3 pairs $2, 
begin the glorious work. Garments forall parts of 
the body, Send for our new book, ‘‘ A Plain Road 
to Health.’* Sent free. 

CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO, 
6 Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 

When you are buying gloves, remem- 
ber that there is such athing as a price 
that is too cheap. 





HOTO of your future Husband or Wife FREE ! 
Send Stamp for Postage. CLIMAX GO. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Hutchinson's. They are made from 
selected skins in the best manner, and 
are warranted to betbe most servic- 
able made. If you want to know more 
about gloves in general and Hutchin- 
son’s gloves in particular, inclose stamp 
for the book about gloves. It will inter- 
est you. Established 1862. 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 

Johnstown, N. Y. 





| WAS GIVEN UP 

to die with consumption by a 
prominent pogeemne. Was ad- 
vised by friends to try Seth 
Arnold's Cough Killer, and, 
much to the astonishment of 
all, it cured me, and I amnowa 
well, hearty man. Thomas D. 
Paine, Jeweler, Woonsocket, 
R. I. 25c¢.,50c.and SL per 
bottle. 

ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 


Punch, Brothers, Punch—Punch with Care 








FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest 
the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Supertiuous Hair, Birthmark 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's lu cars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 
Bleaching, acial Development, ete. Sena 
10 cts, for 138-page book on all skin im~- 
perfections and their treatment, 
—_ 400N H, WOODBURY, Dermateolo- 
- qiat, (125 West 424 Street, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
e 8-008 W oodbury’s Fectal Soap for theckis and 
v lo wt wll druggists, or by mall, 60 ceaty 












=> 


- 


It is better to pay @ | 
fair price aud get good gloves like 
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| __ INSURANCE. 
Protection for the People. 


THE NEW YORK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 


CLINTON B. FISK, 


PRESIDENT. 
Ample Reserve. Claims Paid Promptly. 
Coop Terms To Coop AcentTs, 
Address CHARLES T. Hopper, Secy. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO, 
THE GREAT MANUFACTURING CITY OF THE WEST. 

O.L. WILEY & CO. are the leading real-estate and 
investment bankers. Information and map of city 
and State free. We control through corporations and 
syndicates, One Million Dollars of choice Pueblo 
property. A few hundred dollars invested now is 
sure to give large returns, First mortgage loansa 
specialty. AddressO. L.WILEY & CO., Pueblo, Col., 
or THE CHAMBERLAIN INVESTMENT CO., Ben- 
ver, Col. 





We mail to you 
FREE 
Our Special Catalogue 


Fine Plush Cloaks. 


Our own manufacture, made 
from extra fine quality of the 
best wearing 


SILK SEAL PLUSHES 
in the world. Elegant Satin 
Linings, Correct Styles, superior 
fit, finish, and workmanship. 
Our extreme low prices in this 
special catalogue insure a won- 
derful sale. You want this book. 
Write for it to-day. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


69 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 





A By 
ie 


ASS 








New Fall Dress Goods, 


We are now exhibiting most select De- 


signs, in the newest styles and effective 
Colorings. 

Information about samples and prices 
sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





EXPIATIO UNIVERSALIS. 
A beautiful picture “ The BIRTH of OUR 
LORD” surrounded by artistically grouped 
translations of St. Fohn 111. 16,in 243 LAN 
GUAGES. Recommended by the CLERGY 
of all DENOMINATIONS. Size 24x32 
inches. No Christian home should be without 
it. . Sent on receipt of $1.50 by 

The Universal Art Publishing Co., 
Agents Wanted. 2 W. 14th St., N. 


LIBERTY BELL 
Havana Five Cent Cigar. 
UNPLAVORED! UNADULTERATED! 
EQUAL TO ANY 10 CENT BRAND. 
$1,000 FORFEIT 
If not all LONG HAVANA FILLER. 
POSITIVELY THE ONLY GENUING 
HAVANA 5 CT. CIGAR IN THIS COUNTRY! 


HESSLEIN BROS., Mfrs, Chicago 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


SErPrS © 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


_MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


New York Cry, 21 East 14th Street 


¥. 





Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 


sic. The most select musical school in the United 
| States. Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano 


forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. 
Successful musicians and eminent teachers com- 
prise the faculty—all actually employed at the Con- 
servatory. Prominent among them are: Dudley 
Buck, Albert R. Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Samuel P. Warren, and Paolo Giorza. Open for 
lessons during the summer season. Send for cir- 
cular. H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 

Cc. B. Haw.ey, Musical Director. 


DOUBLE Allkinds changer than 
Breech-Loader € ge pri you 
$6.75. Catalogue. Address 
2. POWELL & CLEMENT. 
eee = 180 Main Street, 
ld 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, Ere. Cincinnati, Ohie, 
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'STEREOP 
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¢ Roy. 


OUT OF HIS RECKONING. 
ABSENT-MINDED CouNsELOR—" Gentlemen of the Jury, if you convict this man, who, I ask 
you, is to eare for the widow and orphans Jeft lonely and ”—— 
THE PrRISONER—* Slow up, pard. It was der old woman what got shot.” 





ULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


pPPRICE: 






CREAM 











Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter of a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Strongest, Purest. and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


WHEN You ORDER 


A pollinaris 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Attempts are frequently made to palm off in- 
ferior Waters bearing 
the genuine Apollinaris labels. 

Bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris labels 
are frequently filled with a spurious article, 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 
which, if genuine, rs branded with the name 
of the Apo llinaris ompany, Limited, and the 
words ‘‘ Apollinaris gs ” around an an- 


ONE-ONEDER. 














labels closely resembling 


| plaids. 





The TROY DAILY PRESS bas the larg | 


est circulation in Troy, N. Y. 8 pages, Lively, Pop- 


ular Family Newspaper. 


D EA Peck’'s Pat. Improved 


Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard dis- \f 
tanctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. j % 
4 


Succear ih when all remedies fail. Sold on 
. Write or cali for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 





NESS *““Noi ses in HEAD 


Entirely Cured by 





ek HISCOX, 853 Broa nn cor. 14th 








5,000 BOOKS ASKED FOR 


on Hair Dressing as worn 
by the Exclusive 400. Only 
200 were polite enough to 
stamps for the 


As the 


enclose 


favor. Books are 


expensively gotten up, I 





cannot send the free gift 


without the stamps for mailingthem. Respectfully, 


Mrs THOMPSON, 


224 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Runs through 
trains of Sleep- 
ing -cars, chair- 
cars, and Dining- 
cars to Denver 
direct, from Chicago, Peoria, and 
St. Louis. Five trains daily. 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.& Q.R.R. 





A all 


Constable c #R a | 


ill! IMPORTATIONS. 


~ ILKS for reception, dinner, and evening wear, 
brocades, and metal 


effects, 


D RE 


mixed, and plaid combinations. Melton 
and Oxford suitings, Scotch, Clan, and Tartan 
Cashmeres fn all the newest shades. 


Je MBB MIDERED ROBES. 


pompadour, striped, 
also fancy weaves in black. 


roads AS { 9th ét. 


NEW VORK. 


BA RBOUR’ S 





IRISH FLAK THREADS 


In E very Vv ariety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


-. Ms FOR 


| Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORE. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


IN, THE 





BE T WORLD 


SS GOODS, high-class novelties, plain, | 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Lig ht Sweet Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 








CHOICE DENVER 6°. AND 7°. MORTGAGES 


ON IMPROVED INSIDE PROPERTY. 


Interest paid Semi-annually at our Denver Banking House, or 
New York Office. 
All High-class Colorado Securities dealt in. 


McINTOSH & MYCATT, Bankers, Denver, Col. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 96 BROADWAY. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, ‘Agent. 


Strength can do little without disereiort 


*COPYRIGHT- 


WS HARDES 


Wise folks use KAM ‘Il is: a solid 
cake of scouring Soap used forall clean- 
-ing purposes:-Grocers keep it. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for SAPOLIO to make a better profit. Send back such articles, and 
insist upon having jvst what you ordered, ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS Co... NEW YORK. 














1922. 
PHILA. U. 6. A. 


reo. BROWNS GINGER: <3;;- 








C. C. SHAYNE 


COLIC. 
MANUFACTURER 


| LIEBIGC COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 
Cealskin  (farments 


} Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for 
FASHIONABLE FURS. 


Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces.. As Beef Tea, * ‘an 
invaluable tonic and an agreeable stimulant.’’ An- 
Wholesale and Retail. 
New illustrated fashion book 


| nual sale, 8,000,009 jars 
mailed free. 







Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 


124 West 42d St, 
7 ¥s p von Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 
103 PrinceSt., | agabove. 


= Zs =a w | Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. * 
NE = FORE. LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t'd, London. 


and 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


eBreaklast Cocoa 





It is wonderful how quickly 
Ely's Cream Balm has helped 
and cured me. For a week at 
a time I could not see. I suf- 
Jered from acute inflammation 


Is absolutely pure and in my nose and head. Mrs. 
it is  & ble. Georgie S. Judson, Hartford, 


bt : 
No Chemicals Sons ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., 
The og Practical 


are used in its preparation. It has more 


than three times the strength of Cocoa 


mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 

rites 77 characters. Catalogue free. pewriter De- 
Ren nad § pors Mra. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
61LY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 

| ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS, 
Mopbern anv ANTIQUE. 
CHOICEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 


Van Gaasbeek & Arkell, 


935 Broadway Cor, 22d St. New York. 








N.Y. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Dont spol your Feet 
1 with CHEAP SHOES 


, Burt €& Packard 
Kk Korrect hgpe. 
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DENVER, COLORADO. 


THE “QUEEN 


DENVER, September 10th, 1889. 

N 1858 the Pike’s Peak gold excitement caused a rush from 
the Kast to Colorado, and a camp was pitched at the junction 
of Cherry Creek and the Platte, which shortly after was 

christened Auraria. From this small beginning sprang Denver, 
the mid-continental city of the plains. Beautiful for situation, 
with the great range of the Rocky Mountains towering in the 
west, and the illimitable plains stretching to the Missouri River 
on the east, Denver is worthy of the attention and admiration 
of all who behold it. It is one of the great railroad points of the 
West, eighteen railroads centring here and radiating to all parts 
of the United States, thus giving Denver almost unsurpassed 
facilities for transcontinental traffic. The city lies at an altitude 
of 5,197 feet, near the western. border of the plains, and within 
twelve miles of the mountains, the Colorado or front range of 
which may be seen for an extent of over 200 miles. In the 
north Long’s Peak rears its majestic proportions against the 
azure sky. Westward, Mounts Rosalie and Evans rise grandly 
above the other summits of the snowy range, and James’s and 
Gray’s Peaks peer from among their gigantic brethren; while 
historic Pike’s Peak, the mighty landmark that guided the gold- 
hunters of 59, plainly shows its white crest eighty miles to the 
south. 

Denver, the capital city of Colorado, has a population of 
125,481, as estimated by the compilers of the City Directory for 
1889. It is in many respects the most attractive city in America, 
is the chief commercial, railroad, and money centre between 
the Missouri River and San Francisco, and in point of healthful- 
ness is unsurpassed by any city in the country. 

The State of Colorado is progressing grandly, its industries 
multiplying rapidly, the field of labor and enterprise constantly 
enlarging, its population increasing, and the scope of its activity 
reaching out constantly. There is no more charming spot to live 
in than Colorado, The climate, the people, the educational and 
religious advantages are unexcelled. The curative properties of 
its mineral springs are unequaled; the pure artesian water and 
mountain streams, and the beauty of the scenery unsurpassed. 
Denver is not Colorado, Colorado has many charming cities and 
villages, yet Denver is the spot upon which you must lay your 
finger if vou would feel the. thrill of her commercial life. It is 
the indicator, also, of ler educational and progressive sentiment 
—the political and business capital, Denver owes her remark- 
able growth mainly to the high commercial character of her busi- 
ness men. They have always had faith, working power, and 
persistence. Their faith, in the past, has reared them colossal 
fortunes, and the same reward awaits others who act on the 
courage of their convictions, and study the causes which have 
Jed to the remarkable growth and upbuilding of the city of Den- 
ver. Denver has numerous parks and pleasure resorts, and 
tourists and invalids make it their headquarters on account of 
the excellent hotel advantages. Their climate is one of the 
things Denverites boast of. That the air is invigorating is to 
be expected at a point right out ona plateau a mile above the 
sea-level, with a range of snow-burdened mountains in sight. 
From the beginning to the end of warm weather it rarely rains. 
except occasional thunder and hail storms in July and August. 
September witnesses a few storms, succeeded by cool, charming 
weather, when the haze and smoke are filtered from the bracing 
air, and the landseape robes itself in the most enchanting hues. 
The coldest weather occurs after New Year's Day and lasts 
sometimes until April. Then come the May storms and _ floods, 
followed by charming summer. Sunshine is very abundant. One 
can by no means judge from the brightest day in New York of 
the, wonderful glow of sunlight here. 

Denver is built not only with the capital of her own citizens, 
but constructed with materials close at hand. Brick, sandstone, 
marble, and limestone are abundant enough for all needs. Coarse 
lumber is supplied by the high pine forests, but all the hard 
wood and fine lumber are brought from the East. 

Forty miles of street railway using horse-cars, thirteen miles 
of street cable-roads, and eleven miles of steam-motor lines are in 
operation, and twenty miles of additional cable-road are being 
rapidly pushed to completion. 

A Holly system brings pure water from the mountain stream, 
distributing it in eighty miles of mains to all parts of the city. 
One hundred and thirty-nine miles of water-pipes were laid in 
1888 as against sixty-five in 1887. There are also 210 artesian 
wells, the largest of which tlows 96,000 gallons per day. In 
addition, a stream of running water, supplied by ditch from the 
upper Platte River, flows by the curbing of every street during 
the spring and summer, affording abundant irrigation to the 
shade-trees that line almost every street. There are said to be 
over 260 miles of these irrigating ditches or gutters, and about 
250,000 shade-trees. 

Denver is remarkably easy of access, as its summer hotel ar- 
rivals of 700 per day would indicate. It is situated so that the 
entire State must pay its tribute, and so that the ores of Wyo- 
ming, of Utah, of Idaho, of Montana, and of New Mexico must 
come to it for treatment. It has the Grant and Argo Works, 
two of the largest smelting plants in the world, and objects of 
great interest to the visitor. 

Many persons in the Kast are unacquainted with the fact that 
mining, the reduction of ores, and smelting are now regular indus- 
tries, the results of which may be closely calculated from year to 
year. The time for jinding gold and silver, and profiting by a 
freak of fortune, has passed. It is quite well kaown where are 
the deposits of metal-bearing ores; what it costs to work them ; 
how much labor and how much capital must be employed to gain 
a certain result. It is not now a question how much ore the 
mines will supply, but how much metal can be produced from 
the ore by the smelters, reduction works, and refineries with their 
present capacity. The production of gold, silver, lead, and copper 
5,000,000 annually for the 


past five years. In 1887 the amount reached $35,315,823, 






from Colorado ore has averaged over $ 


CITY OF 


So steady is this industry, and so reliable the supply of ores, 
that experts are able to estimate the product for the year, when 
they know what smelters and furnaces will be at work. 

The State has more productive mines than any other country. 
California produces a little more gold, but the silver product of 
Colorado exceeds the gold of Calitornia. In product of gold and 
silver, Colorado ranks first. Montana second, and California third. 

Of the total amount of bullion produced in the State the Den- 
ver smelters and refineries turned out, in 1888, $16,448,840. 

A few facts and figures gleaned from the reports of the Cham- 
her of Commerce for 1888, and other equally reliable sources, may 
prove interesting, and will certainly surprise many Kastern read- 
ers who are not thoroughly up to the progress made by this 
wonderful city. 

In the spring of 1889 the population of Denver was estimated 
at 125,481. The City Directory contains 43,569 names, 

The assessed valuation of Denver in 1888 was $41,593,865 ; 
of Arapahoe County, $55,459,480. These figures represent about 
35 per cent. of actual values. 

The taxation in the city of Denver, for all public purposes, is 
25 mills on the dollar, at a valuation of about 334 per cent. o 
actual value. Outside of the city the taxes are very low—almost 
nominal. The city owns property of the value of over $2,000,000. 

The State debt is represented by outstanding warrants. The 
amount of these, on the 14th of August, 1888, was $778,838.16. 


Of this amount the State holds $527. 





273.89, leaving in the hands 
of outsiders $251,564.27, which last figures represent the actual 
debt. It bears interest at 6 per cent. 

The buildings erected during 1888 numbered 2,827, at an esti- 
mated cost of $10,049,386. The amount expended in 1887 was 
about $4,000,000. There is a large increase so far in 1889 over 
1888. 

The volume of business transacted in 1888 was $127.759,504. 
This includes sales of real estate, which amounted to $41,939,535, 
but does not include many manufactures, under which head the 
product of smelting and refining alone amounted to $16.448.840. 

The statistics of manufactures in 1888 show a total valuation 
of product amounting to $30,333,360. The wages paid amount to 
$5,829,348. Seventy-five different industries are grouped under 
this head. During the year the increase in this line of business. 
usually of the slowest growth in a new community, was 13 per 
cent. There are 398 establishments in Denver. 

Sales amounted in 1887 to $41,939,535; loans on trust deed 
to $19,851,700. The loans fairly represent the unpaid balance on 
the transactions; but, since some of these loans must have been 
on property not sold, for purposes other than part payment or 
consideration, it is probable that at least two-thirds of the con- 
sideration was met in cash. 

There have been no “real estate booms” in Denver. The ad- 
vance in prices has been steady and regular, meeting, and going 
with, a legitimate demand for property for business purposes and 
for homes. There has been at no time a perceptible decline in 
prices, and the city is now too substantial and well-settled in life 
to court or countenance speculation in land, or to fear a panic 
which it has never done anything to invite. 

The Denver Clearing House Association is Composed of six 
National banks and one State bank. There have been no failures 


at any time among the well-founded banks, and the character of 


officers and directors, and the methods of business, have always 
inspired confidence. The returns of the Clearing Ifouse for 
1888 show a total of $133,965,209, against a total for 1887 of 
$117.589,505. This statement shows a gain in clearances of 
about 13.8 per cent. in 1888 over 1887. In addition to the Na- 
tional banks there are thirteen other banking institutions. 

In the West all roads lead to Denver. Since 1881 there has 
been no cessation in the struggle on the part of Eastern roads 
to reach Colorado, and on the part of the Colorado lines to extend 
branches in almost every conceivable direction. Last year nearly 
300 miles were built in the State. The Chicago and Northwest- 
ern is within a day’s ride of Denver already. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul are looking that way. The Burlington 
proposes to extend its line west to Utah from Denver, The ex- 
tension of the Colorado Central from Central City, and of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Acequia Cut-off are under way. The rail- 
way growth of Denver within a few years is without parallel in 


history, and this year will witness the addition of hundreds of 


miles to the 4,303 miles now in the State. The trunk lines con- 
verging at Denver own and operate over 20,000 miles of railway. 

The great Union Depot was erected at a cost of $500,000 and 
opened in June, 1881. It is now 503 feet long and 67 feet wide, 


and is to have an addition of 190 feet built to it at a cost of 


&80,000. This will contain a hotel of 61 rooms on the second 
floor. When opened in 1881 only 33 trains ran in and out of the 
grounds, while now 80 “regulars” alone do so daily. The forty 
acres which the depot occupies were sold by the owner late in the 
sixties for $7,000, To-day, for mercantile uses, it would take 
about a millon to buy them, 

Kastern visitors can with difficulty be made to believe that 
Denver is comparatively a new city, whose beginning could 
scarcely be seen in the few tents and cabins that stood here alone 
in the wilderness less than thirty years ago. When they see 
the substantially-built brick and stone houses, the carefully-kept 
lawns, large and thrifty shade-trees, the imposing business blocks, 
elegant hotels, magnificent public buildings, the finest school 
buildings of any city in the United States, churches, opera-houses, 
and all the conveniences of modern life in the homes of the peo- 
ple, they can only wonder how it has happened. When these 
conditions are found to exist, as they do in Denver, it is in the 
highest degree that the interest of the city becomes the interest 
of the individual. In a comparison of the new buildings in 26 
different cities in the United States, we find that Denver spent in 
new buildings in 1888, $133.33 per inhabitant; Minneapolis, 
$63.70; St. Paul, $60.46; Boston, $59.01; Brooklyn, $33.87; 


New York, $31.52; and Washington, $26.12. 


THE PLAINS.” 


The buildings outside of the city proper, of which the permits 
give no record, will number about 2,000, in the last eighteen 
months, costing about $2,000,000; the State Capitol Building, 
cost $1,500,000; the Post-office, $675,000; High School Build- 
ing, cost $300,000; the Jesuits’ College, cost $300,000 (the last 
two are completed); the new Masonic Temple, $325.000; Young 
Men’s Christian Association, cost $200,000, and the Army Post, 
cost §300,000, are not counted, Very many business structures 
are under way that will cost over $100,000 each, exclusive of 
site. 

Denver has three high schools, one of which is the finest pub- 
lie school building in the United States; has also twenty-six 
other large public school buildings, valued at $2,000,000, having 
a scating capacity of 12,000. In addition there are: The Uni- 
versity of Denver (Methodist Episcopal) with very extensive 
buildings, Manual Training School, Art School, Medical School, 
and the splendid new Chamberlain Observatory, whose telescope 
ranks fifth in the United States; College of the Sacred Heart 
(Jesuit, built of stone), costing complete, $500,000: Wolfe Hall 
Ladies’ Seminary (Kpiscopal), beautiful new stone building, one 
of the finest in the country, cost $200,000; Jarvis Hall, Boys’ 
College (episcopal), handsome new brick building, cost, with 
ground, $75,000; Ladies’ College, Vassar (Baptist), a splendid 
structure, to cost $250,000; St. Mary’s Academy (Sisters of Lo- 
retto) has a very large attendance of young ladies—buildings and 
property valued at $200,000; the Gross Medical College; the 
Colorado Medical and Surgical Institute. The other State schools 
xre: The State University at Boulder; the State School of Mines, 
Golden; the State Agricultural College, Fort Collins; State In- 
stitute for Mutes, Colorado Springs. 

The hotels of Denver are numerous and several of them, nota- 
bly the American, Windsor, Albany, and the St. James. are un- 
surpassed in any city of the same size. The representative of 
this paper partook of the hospitality of the American and Wind- 
sor hotels, and can personally vouch for their being well fur- 
nished and appointed, attendance excellent, and no modern con- 
venience wanting. oth of these hotels are supplied with 
artesian water from wells sunk on the premises, which are cele- 
brated for their curative properties, besides being a source of 
pleasure to the guests for its clearness and purity. 

Denver has 66 church societies. One chureh alone, Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, cost $250,000; the organ $30,000. 
Denver is rapidly growing into a manufacturing centre. There 
are rolling-mills, iron-foundries, smelters, machine-shops, woolen- 
mills, and so on through a long list. There are nine flour- 
ing mills here, representing an investment of $500,000, and hand- 
ling half the wheat crop of Colorado, 

The expenditure of $100,000 by the Government for pre- 
liminary surveys for irrigation reservoirs, which is now being 
made, is a great step in the history of Colorado, The reclama- 
tion of the arid region should be made a matter of so much im- 
portance that annual appropriaticns will be made by the Gov- 
ernment, so that it will be to this country what the river and 
harbor bills have been to the eastern half of the country. The 
arid region reaches from a line passing through central Kan- 
sas to the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and from the British to the 
Mexican line. It contains sufficient territory to make thirty- 
seven States, each as large as Ohio, Of this inland empire Den- 
ver is the chief city. Here the owner of the Arizona mine dwells 
next to the preprietor of a cattle-ranche in Montana, or the pro- 
moter of an irrigating ditch in Idaho. Wherever, in all this vast 
section, an enterprising man makes a fortune and wishes to give 
his fiunily the best edueational and social advantages this side of 
New York, he goes to Denver to live, and naturally makes this 
city his headquarters for all his enterprises. 

Itis a popular delusion that because Denver's tributary em- 
pire is arid it can never contain a dense population. The history 
of Oriental nations refutes it. Near Babylon a single storage- 
reservoir maintained 1,000,000 population by irrigation for 2,000 
years, and when finally it broke the garden spot became a desert. 
In India countless millions have been crowded under irrigation 
ditches for generations. Indeed, there are portions of India that 
sustain a dense population by irrigation, and that without any 
living stream, Thus, when the surface rainfall is gathered, and 
the full tlow of the streams utilized, the immense agricultural 
productions of the arid regions will dazzle the world. Then, 


large sections of the arid region can raise crops without irriga- 


tion, others only need it occasionally. And in the mountain 
proper it is estimated that enough potatoes can be raised without 
irrigation to feed a larger population than that of Ireland. 

It is not extravagant to claim that the agricultural resources 
of the arid region, when duly developed, are equal to the task of 
feeding 50,000,000 people. This can be realized by calculating 
the wheat that can be produced by all the land susceptible of 
irrigation when the streams are all stored and used. But inten- 
sive culture and root crops will sustain many more, 

However, if there were no agriculture in the arid region what- 
ever, and everything consumed had to be brought in from Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, there would be a population in Colorado 
alone, within twenty years, more than sufficient to make Denver 
a city of perhaps 1,000,000 inhabitants. This would be a State 
population of gold, silver, and coal miners, stone quarrymen and 
manufacturing operatives, to say nothing of the thousands who 
come for their health. Indeed, Denver and Colorado, as they 
are now, are four-fifths made entirely independent of agriculture. 
And it must be remembered in this connection that a mining vil- 
lage of 1,000 people in the Colorado mountains furnishes more 
than twice as much commerce to Denver and the railroads as an 
agricultural population of 1,000 people in Nebraska furnishes to 
Omaha, The reason is obvious. The miners ship out all they 
produce, and ship in all they consume. The farmer does not 
Besides, the miners live better and spend more, 

Denver thus becomes to all Colorado what Paris 1s to France 


(Continued on page VA.) 
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1. INTERIOR OF OFFICE OF CHAMBERLAIN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 2. CHAMBERLAIN BUILDING, CORNER SIXTEENTH AND ARAPAHOE STREETS. 3. RESIDENCE OF I B CHAMBERLAIN 


L. PRIVATE OFFICE, 5, CHAMBERLAIN OBSERVATORY. 6, RESIDENCE OF A. W. CHAMBERLAIN, 
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